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ABSTRACT 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF FAMILY DYSFUNCTION 
IN LAY LEADERSHIP DECISION MAKING 
IN AN AFRICAN AMERICAN CHURCH 


by 

Da’Henri R. Thurmond Sr. 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentors 

Walter Mack, DMin 
Herbert Miller, DMin 


The context is St. Paul C.M.E. Church located in Savannah, Georgia. Decision making of 
lay leadership is vital to the success of this church. Previous family dysfunction can 
influence how decisions are made. The project hypothesis suggests that lay leaders 
through survey, interview and journaling can self-identify their own family dysfunction. 
The methodology will be qualitative. The project will be conducted over a four-week 
period. The instruments used will consist of sermons and Bible studies. The purpose of 
this project is to assist lay leaders in being better decision makers by identifying previous 
negative experiences that may influence them. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The journey of African Americans in this nation has been one of tribulation, 
persecution, injustice, perseverance, labor, achievement and vision. Dysfunctional 
scenarios have overshadowed African Americans from the time of first victim of chattel 
slavery reaching these shores in 1619. Poverty, mass incarceration and health disparities 
continue to plague the African American population even as unprecedented 
accomplishments are achieved in politics, business, religion, academia and science. One 
of the stabilizing factors for African Americans during this sojourn has been the Christian 
African American church. Emerging from the West African spirituality practiced by the 
early enslaved peoples in this country, through the Invisible Institution, to the founding of 
the Silver Bluff Church and the diverse religious practices of this century, African 
Americans have connected corporately with the belief that God has not brought them this 
far too leave them. 

The African American church has been a crucible for the expression of her 
people’s pain but also a substrate for the courage and creativity to fight for freedom in 
every arena of life. The African American church has been the sanctuary for the 
memorialization of victims of demented slave owners, lynching, racial profiling, police 
brutality and gang violence as well as the birthplace of schools, financial institutions, 
food centers and civil rights organizations. The African American church has been at the 
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center of addressing her congregants most distressing problems and providing inspiration 
and resources for her parishioners’ greatest victories. 

One of the greatest causalities of her people’s journey has been the African 
American family. African American families have not only faced the ravages of poverty, 
illiteracy and injustice, but they had to sustain themselves as the results of these 
challenges are revealed. The African American family is the first institution that shapes 
her young to survive in a world that is often unequal and unfair to her progeny. As the 
African American family and church have provided a healing balm for the ills of society, 
it has also been the institution where many of these wounded people have been elevated 
to positions of administration and leadership. How does the church and the family 
respond as these wounded persons become her primary decision makers and visionaries? 
This work examines the impact of dysfunctional family systems on lay leadership 
decision making in an African American church. 

Jephthah, a figure appearing in both the Old and New Testaments, is a character 
who represents one impacted by family dysfunction. He is a leading personality in Judges 
in the eleventh and twelfth chapters and is offered among great faith leaders in Hebrews 
the eleventh chapter. However, his childhood is filled with controversy as he is described 
as the son of a prostitute and is harassed and evicted from his homeland by his half- 
brothers for his lineage. He ultimately must leave his nation and leads a group of outlaws 
in a land called Tob. His life journey takes a remarkable turn as he returns home at the 
request of elders in the community to become the commander and head of Israel. His 
military prowess in defeating the Ammonites is a notable and celebrated moment in 


Jewish antiquity. 
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Unfortunately, Jephthah is also known as the leader who apparently sacrificed his 
only child and murdered his own people. He led the killing of forty-two thousand other 
Israelites. His lack of attachment during his maturation process may explain his 
willingness to forfeit his own child and his own people. Family dysfunction was a pivotal 
factor in the leadership and legacy of Jephthah. 

Lucius Henry Holsey was the son of a white slave owner and an enslaved woman 
bom in 1842 near Columbus, Georgia. Holsey would be the “property” of three white 
men as a slave before he gained his emancipation. He would eventually become one of 
the most well-known episcopal leaders of the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, a 
predominately African American denomination. How did Holsey feel about the 
dysfunctional system of chattel slavery and the sexual exploitation of an enslaved people 
of which he was a product? How did the dysfunction of slavery impact Lucius Holsey as 
leader in the African American church? 

Holsey’s emancipation call into the ministry, eventual elevation to bishop and 
labor to build a young denomination initially did not discourage his desire to remain close 
to his former owners and oppressors. Holsey, early in his episcopal career, had kind 
words for the institution of slavery. He would seek not only the support of his former 
oppressors as he worked to build the fledgling denomination, but he would seek close 
relationships with many of its leaders. 

However, Holsey would serve as a bishop in his denomination for nearly fifty 
years and his thoughts on work with his former oppressors would change. He eventually 
concluded that his people would never receive the dignity or respect they deserved from 


her former oppressors. 
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Holsey’s opinions and decisions as a young leader where infused with his 
experiences as a slave in a dysfunctional and inhumane system. His opinions and 
decisions as a seasoned bishop and renowned leader of his church where impacted by the 
exigencies of a people facing segregation and insidious injustice in which he saw no hope 
for change. Holsey’s decision making was influenced by dysfunction. 

In 1969, James Cone published Black Theology and Black Power as a response to 
his belief that the theological concerns and peculiarities of the African American 
Christian had purposefully been ignored by the masses of white theologians. Cone was 
incensed that the abhorrent nature of slavery, the immorality of lynching, the depravity of 
Jim Crow and the destructive reality of racism, segregation and discrimination were not a 
major theological import of religious scholars. Cone rejected the idea that Christianity 
was a “white man’s religion.” 

Black liberation theology as originated by James Cone is based upon the 
theological premise that the true God is a God of the oppressed. This work gave an 
appropriate theological construct to the Gospel of Jesus Christ through the lens of a 
persecuted people in a modern context. Cone utilizes the precursor works of Barth, 
Moltmann and others to locate Jesus Christ among the oppressed as an intentional 
revolutionary act of God. 

The connection between lay decision making, dysfunctional African American 
family systems and black liberation theology is the understanding of how Christian love 
is experienced and expressed. According to black liberation theology, all humanity finds 
its value in being loved by God. Regardless of race, creed or gender all humanity must be 
loved by all humanity because all humanity is loved by God. God’s love is inseparable 
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from God’s righteousness. Therefore, those loved by God are infdled with God’s 
righteousness and God’s righteousness causes those loved by God, in love, to confront 
evil in all its manifestations. To create, perpetuate or ignore poverty, discrimination, 
indignity and injustice is a reflection of the absence of the love of Jesus. The African 
American church through the lens of Black Liberation Theology must address 
dysfunctional family systems because it is required to do so by the love of Jesus Christ. 

African Psychology developed in the early 1970’s as an effort by sociologists and 
psychologists to study the behavior of African Americans unhindered by racism or 
cultural bias. Early studies by African American sociologists and psychologists were able 
to prove that negative African American imagery and negative self-perception influenced 
the decision making of African American children. These early studies led to judicial 
decisions that changed public school education in this nation. 

African Psychology focuses on enhancing self as a means of healing individuals. 

It utilizes African-centered principals to understand people of African descent and 
address their disordered behaviors. African Psychology is a culturally relevant tool for 
the analysis of the African American family and can be used to examine the interaction of 
the family with various societal entities that influence it. 

African Psychology seeks to acknowledge the importance of self or heal self and 
alleviate such maladies as low self-esteem and depression. It also seeks to empower self 
so that self can experience love, respect, dignity, confidence and wholeness. Importantly, 
wholeness from within reduces the need for one to seek another to affirm one’s worth or 
being. The self that is empowered and whole can lead to an empowered family and thus 
decision making from an empowered perspective. A healthy view of self also reflects a 



value system in African Psychology associated with unity, cooperative work, 
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responsibility and communal concern which further leads to a healthy family, healthy 
church and healthy decision making. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


To navigate one’s abilities and liabilities within the construct of leadership and 
progressive activity toward agreed upon goals and the realization of a divine vision, 
requires veracious analysis of both the leader and the congregation. These analyses 
should lead to the identification of the strengths of a leader and the needs and resources 
of a congregation or ministry. However, once the abilities of a leader have been 
identified and the needs of a congregation or ministry are uncovered, a plan must be 
developed, and a process implemented to correlate those two areas in a manner that leads 
to a successful solution of the need(s) discovered. This correlation or point of 
intersection should be a ministry focus. 

Hearing the call to ministry, answering that call, preparing to live that call and 
then effectively sharing the message embedded in that call with a congregation or 
ministry is the unique, universal, and deeply challenging task to a successful journey that 
every pastor and ministry leader faces. Pastors are faced every day with the call to serve 
the needs of their congregation while simultaneously following the divine direction they 
believe they have been given. Buried within this dilemma is the reality of an imperfect 
leader who is leading an imperfect church. How does the pastor meet needs while being 
needy? Eugene Peterson writes, “I want to insist that there is no blueprint on file for 
becoming a pastor.. .it is a most context-specific way of life: the pastor’s emotional life, 
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family life, experience in the faith and aptitudes worked out in an actual 
congregation.. .the ways in which the vocation of a pastor is conceived, develops and 
comes to birth is unique to each pastor.” 1 

This challenge is ages old, as heard in the hesitant leadership and practical 
objection of Moses to lead an enslaved congregation to liberation: “O my Lord, I have 
never been eloquent.. .but I am slow of speech and slow of tongue.” 2 It is exemplified in 
Jonah’s run from God’s call to preach to the inhabitants of Nineveh as he considers the 
wickedness in that city (Jonah 1:3). It reverberates in Isaiah’s revelatory reaction of his 
prophetic call to a corrupted congregation, “I am lost, for I am a man of unclean lips, and 
I live among a people of unclean lips” (Isaiah 6:5). Thomas epitomizes the internal 
struggle when Jesus commands his disciples to follow him to Judea, where there has been 
great opposition and danger, “Let us also go, that we may die with him,” (Jn. 11:16). The 
difficulty of the call is reflected in pastors and ministry leaders are called to divine 
assignments and must face the weighty discrepancy of their own limited abilities and 
self-aware liabilities in opposition to the assignments which they have been given. 
However, Moses, Isaiah, Jonah and Thomas each possessed qualities which, when 
identified and applied, allowed them to provide unique leadership to the existential 
circumstance of the people around them. 

Synergy is defined as the “mutually advantageous conjunction or compatibility of 
distinct business participants or elements (such as resources or efforts).” 3 The divine 

1 Eugene H. Peterson, The Pastor: A Memoir (New York, NY: HarperOne, 2011), 5. 

2 Exodus 4:10, New Revised Standard Version. Unless otherwise noted, all scripture references in 
this document are from the NRSV. 

3 “Synergy,” Merriam-Webster Dictionary, accessed May 14, 2017, https://www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/synergy. 
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initiation of the call and the deliberate determination of the pastor or leader to identify 
and employ their gifts and skills to favorably address a negative issue in the congregation 
or ministry is synergy. Synergy thus allows a pastor or ministry leader to address a 
particular problematic scenario, however, ultimately it may guide a leader into fulfilment 
of their divine assignment and purpose. 

The Saint Paul Christian Methodist Episcopal Church is a 147-year-old 
congregation located in Savannah, Georgia. While the year of Saint Paul’s founding is 
recognized as 1870, during the period of Reconstruction in the southern United States of 
America, the actual beginning of the church is quite different. Saint Paul’s roots are 
planted within the history of Trinity Methodist Church during the era of chattel slavery in 
this nation. Historical documentation offers that enslaved African Americans were 
granted separate worship space from the Caucasian membership of Trinity in 1845. 4 The 
separate worship space, located in the Oglethorpe Ward and owned by Trinity, was 
named Andrew Chapel Methodist Church and was the forerunner to Saint Paul. The 
exact date of the name change from Saint Andrew to Saint Paul is not known, but it 
occurred in the 1870s and was interrupted by a brief period when the congregation was 
known as Saint Philip’s Methodist Church. 

Andrew Chapel continued to be a ministry of the Trinity Church of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South until it was officially deeded to a new denomination, the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in 1871, with the worship service attended by Bishop 


73 . 


4 Haygood Bowden, History of Savannah Methodism (Macon, GA: J. W. Burke Company, 1929), 
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Richard H. Vanderhorst, a founding bishop of the upstart group. 5 Lucius H. Holsey, an 
ex-slave and soon to be the fourth and youngest bishop ever ordained in the new 
denomination, is recognized as the founding pastor of Saint Paul. Holsey’s 
autobiography describes his quite difficult time in providing adequate leadership to the 
Andrew Chapel Church during his short tenure of six months. 6 The ownership of the 
church property was involved in civil litigation between the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church denomination and the Trinity Church at the time of Holsey’s appointment to 
Savannah. As a result, Holsey notes that Andrew Chapel, with about fifteen members, 
met in the balcony library of the Trinity Church on Sunday afternoons so they would not 
disturb any of the functions of the host church. Holsey chronicles difficulty providing for 
his wife and three children after making the transition, once emancipated, from a rural 
existence as a sharecropper cultivating cotton in Hancock County, Georgia to the pastor 
of a church in the city. He laments, “I was very deficient in that training that was almost 
absolutely essential for successful work in ministry.” 7 Yet, history would kindly record 
Holsey’s development from one woefully prepared to one widely acknowledged. He 
would never attend one day of formal education, but at the time of his death in 1920, he 
would be respected as a great leader of his people by Dr. Carter G. Woodson, cited by Dr. 
John Hope Franklin as an example of the reconstruction of the freedmen through the 


5 “Formal Transfer of the Church to the Colored Congregation-Remarks of Dr. Evans-Reception 
by Bishop Vanderhost,” Savannah Morning News, July 24, 1871. 

6 Lucius Holsey, “Autobiography, Sermons, Addresses, and Essays of Bishop L. H. Holsey, D. 
D.,” Documenting the American South, accessed May 12, 2017, 

http ://doc south, unc. edu/neh/holsey/holsey. html. 

7 Holsey, “Autobiography, Sermons, Addresses,” accessed May 14, 2017, 
http ://doc south, unc. edu/neh/holsey/holsey. html. 
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efforts of the black church, and a regular correspondent with Mr. Booker T. Washington. 8 


Holsey founded not only Saint Paul but numerous churches across the southeastern 
United States: Paine College in Augusta, Georgia, Holsey Industrial Institute, and Helena 
B. Cobb Industrial Institute (for girls), and he was known as the “Father of Education” in 
the CME Church. 9 

While Vanderhorst and Holsey were present for the official founding of Saint 
Paul during the postbellum period and Reconstruction, the ministry has benefited from 
the leadership of forty-three pastors. Leaders like Robert Anthony Lark, J. L. Key, J. L. 
Hightower, and Olivier Dwayne Walker, in the period from 1937 through 1989, led the 
church in building projects, making major purchases, and navigating through the maze of 
disillusionment of the Jim Crow era laws and segregation, and the hopes of the Civil 
Rights period and integration. During the Civil Rights period, Saint Paul was the host to 
many mass meetings of the local chapter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peoples. 

The congregation has been home to some trail-blazing, well-known members of 
the African American community including Carolyn Snider, one of the first persons to 
integrate historically segregated Tybee Beach; Alfred Owens, the first African American 
to attend Armstrong College (now Armstrong Atlantic University), Dr. Connie Cooper 
and Dr. M. Ann Levett, Superintendents of the Savannah Chatham County Board of 
Education; and Robert E. Robinson, among the first group to integrate Savannah High 


8 Othal Hawthorne Lakey, The History of the CME Church (Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church ), rev. ed. (Memphis, TN: The CME Publishing House, 1996), 393-394. 

9 Larry Fryer, “Bishop Lucius H. Holsey and Christian Education in the C.M.E. Church" (master's 
thesis. Interdenominational Theological Center, 1982), 11, accessed May 14, 2017, 
https://digitalcommons.auctr.edu/cgi/viewcontent.cgi?article=2621&context=dissertations. 
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School and later a well-known civil rights attorney who was killed by a mail bomb in 
1989. Robinson’s case became a national news story with comments by then United 
States Attorney General Dick Thornburgh and FBI Director William Sessions. 10 The 
congregation has worshipped in three known locations during its existence, with its move 
to its current location in 1964 being noted as one of the largest purchases in the Christian 
Methodist Episcopal denomination up to that time. 

The greatest numerical growth period in the history of Saint Paul was under the 
leadership of Reverend Henry Roosevelt Delaney. Dr. Delaney served the congregation 
from 1989 until 2008. During Delaney’s tenure, Saint Paul grew from just over 400 
members on its annual conference membership role to more than 5,000 at its pinnacle. 

Dr. Delaney’s charismatic personality and unique practice of ministry made him a 
beloved figure in the community. Often operating within the gift of prophecy, he 
encouraged the membership to take bold acts of faith and witness. More than 900 people 
would regularly attend Bible studies led by Dr. Delaney on Tuesday nights. Three new 
C.M.E. churches were started out of the ministry during his tenure including one in 
Brunswick, Georgia. Under Delaney’s leadership at Saint Paul, 140 persons answered 
the call to preach and more than eighty new ministries were started or reinstated. 11 

Dr. Delaney began daily feeding programs for the impoverished in the community 
and monthly free grocery distribution. Residential substance abuse treatment programs 
were started, and, most notably during his pastorate, two private schools designed for 


10 Ronald Ostrow, “Man Held in Mail Bomb Murders,” LA Times, November 8, 1990, accessed 
May 14, 2017, http://articles.latimes.com/1990-H-08/news/mn-5384_l_mail-bombs. 

11 “Rev. Dr. Henry Delaney Passes,” Savannah Herald, September 25, 2013, accessed May 10, 
2017, http://savannahherald.net/rev-dr-henry-delaney-passes-p5603-l.htm. 
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disadvantaged youth were organized. The Saint Paul Academy for Boys, and later, the 
Saint Paul Academy for Girls were organized, educating children from grade four 
through high school. I was greatly privileged to serve with Pastor Delaney for nine 
months as Pastor in Charge while he served as Senior Pastor. During our time together 
Pastor Delaney provided insight on pastoral ministry, homiletical prowess, human 
behavior and community/political engagement. In April of 2008, Dr. Delaney effectively 
retired from the pulpit of Saint Paul. 

With the retirement of Pastor Delaney, the Saint Paul Church under my leadership 
was presented with several pressing challenges. The building that houses the sanctuary 
and classrooms was constructed in 1919, and the campus of Saint Paul needed structural 
and cosmetic repairs. The sanctuary needed a new roof, several air conditioning units, 
painting, and carpeting. The Social Hall which served the church for all of its fellowship 
activities was dilapidated and in need of major repair. Dr. Delaney’s belief was that the 
church would purchase or build a new campus during his tenure to support the booming 
growth of the congregation, therefore, major capital expenditures could be delayed and 
that money saved for future expenditures. The church had entered negotiations to 
purchase the property of another large ministry in Savannah in 2007, and the plan had 
been to buy the new campus and sell the old campus to the Savannah College of Art and 
Design. The Savannah College of Art and Design is a major private entity in the city 
with a disjointed campus featuring facilities in several different neighborhoods. The 
college has great interest in historic preservation; however, the purchase of the targeted 


property was never completed. 
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With such a plan in place, major physical plant issues and needs were ignored or 
patched and repaired rather than replaced. In addition. Saint Paul owns eighteen 
properties in the immediate area of the church including multiple family duplexes, single 
family residences, and a commercial property. As part of the previous plan, these 
properties were to be sold along with the sanctuary, thus, very few upgrades were 
completed or major renovations done from approximately 1995 until 2008. Most of these 
properties were in major disrepair and unoccupied, often with past-due municipal taxes. 

While a major renovation project was completed in the sanctuary in 2010, all of 
the late taxes were paid, and the unoccupied properties were secured, the church still 
faces significant challenges in property management. One large property was sold, two 
properties have been renovated, and new seating has been placed in the balcony in the 
last twenty-four months; yet, four properties remain uninhabitable and four are in major 
disrepair and draw very low rental fees. This challenge exists as the Savannah College of 
Art and Design and many other private investors purchase property in the near vicinity of 
the church at low prices, renovate them, or close and preserve them for future use. This 
not only has the effect of changing the population and composition of the community, but 
it also affects the ability of the church to demolish unused older buildings for much- 
needed parking. 12 Currently, the church has one moderate-sized parking lot that can 
accommodate twenty-one vehicles, a smaller lot accommodating ten vehicles, and an 
even smaller lot where five vehicles can park. All of the other parking for the church is 


12 Eric Curl, “Savannah Preservation Study Touts Better Quality of Life, Stronger Economies in 
Historic Neighborhoods,” Savannah Morning News, May 23, 2015, accessed May 14, 

2017, http://savannahnow.com/news/2015-05-23/savannah-preservation-study-touts-greater-better-quality- 
life -stronger-economies. 
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on-street and, often, persons must park two to three blocks away from the sanctuary. 
Average Sunday attendance at Saint Paul varies between 600 and 800 worshippers. 

Another major challenge faced by the present administration of Saint Paul is 
membership recruitment and retention. While a precise number of active congregants is 
difficult to measure, the last account given to the Central Georgia Conference of the 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church recorded Saint Paul’s actual membership as 5,788, 
and its active membership as 2,292. The active membership represents 1,304 members 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five, and 450 persons aged fifty-six or older. The 
church also reports 550 children seventeen or younger. 13 

Interestingly, Saint Paul has recorded that 1,343 individuals gave an offering in 
the last twelve months. The unique dynamic of Christian Methodism is that membership 
roles are rarely purged. Saint Paul has received more than 1,200 new or reclaimed 
members in the last eight years, with 103 from June 2015 to May 2016, its last recording 
period. 

Some of the methods utilized for membership retention have included a revised 
new member training session, an annual volunteer ministry fair, reorganized Children’s 
Church ministry, a greeter’s ministry, teen activity center and worship, single’s ministry, 
men’s ministry, and Leader’s Forum (a training session for the officers of the church). In 
addition, a church website was created and is maintained, an app for mobile internet 
devices was established, online giving was initiated which now accounts for just over 20 
percent of the ministry’s offerings and corporate worship services are streamed online. 


13 Da’Henri Thurmond, “Annual Conference Pastor's Statistical Report 2016” (report presented at 
the Joint Annual Conference of the Sixth Episcopal District, Ft. Valley, GA, June 14, 2016). 
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Worship services have been shortened, parts of the liturgy contemporized, and casual 
dress implemented during the months of July and August. 

One of the current administration’s initial goals was to institute a small group or 
cell ministry as a critical component to membership retention. Donahue and Robinson 
suggest “to cultivate a culture of community requires that the quality of group life 
transcend the traditional experiences of most Bible studies, teams or committees... yet we 
cannot afford the luxury of waiting answers. Each Sunday marks another week of 
relational deficiency among the redeemed .” 14 Several training seminars were held 
regarding small group ministry, a leader was selected, and instructional manuals were 
purchased to guide the congregation in the process. However, the effort has not produced 
any perceivable change in membership retention. 

An additional challenge to the growth of Saint Paul has been the high rates of 
divorce among the membership, the disintegration of the traditional nuclear family unit, 
and the movement away from marriage as the foundational relationship in the Christian 
family among non-married young adult members. The pastor of Saint Paul spends a 
great amount of his counseling time every month with married couples in various stages 
of disrepair. Of the six major lay leadership positions in the church, four of the leaders 
occupying the chairperson role have either been divorced or faced a significant disruption 
in the marital relationship that resulted in the need for pastoral counseling. However, this 
phenomenon does not seem to be singular to the leadership of the church and appears to 
impact the entire body. The pastor has performed more than forty weddings in his tenure 
at Saint Paul. 


14 Bill Donahue and Russ Robinson, Building a Church of Small Groups: A Place Where Nobody 
Stands Alone (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2001), 70. 
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To address the proliferation of divorce among the membership, disintegration of 
the nuclear family, and apparent movement away from marriage among young single 
adults, several initiatives have been launched. The S.W.A.G. (Singles With an Agenda 
for God) ministry was organized in 2012 to focus on young adult fellowship with young 
adult leadership but disbanded after a year of activities. The Marriage Enrichment 
Ministry began in 2013 and remains active, though involvement has waned in the last two 
years. The primary vehicle this leadership team has utilized to impact family unit health 
and cohesion is Family Month, which has been held for the last seven years. 

“Family Month at The Paul” consists of several defined and advertised events 
including a specific sermon series, four Bible studies designed to focus on family, and a 
family seminar usually held on a Saturday with guest expert presenters and a guest 
preacher to culminate the activity in worship. In 2017, Family Month emphasized fitness 
in the family with sermons, Bible studies, and seminars directed on intentional 
fellowship, finances, eating healthy, and physical well-being. Though it seems the 
congregation looks forward to the event, attendance at the family seminar has decreased 
each year. Though property management and the physical plant continue to be a major 
challenge to the growth and health of Saint Paul, and while membership recruitment and 
retention are a high priority of the leadership team at the church, stabilizing, healing, and 
providing effective holistic ministry to the family unit is the area this writer has identified 
as a viable focus for a doctoral project. 

Johnny B. Hill offers that “the black family in America has never been the 
prototypical model based on Eurocentric standards. Since slavery the black family.. .has 
taken on forms.. .characterized by relationships built on trust and interdependency... and 
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have lived by, the basis of functionality.” 15 Certainly, that is my experience. My 
accomplishments and failures, greatest victories and most stinging defeats are viewed 
through the lenses of family. Being the child of public school educators, but yet, also 
being the grandson of a rural Baptist church pastor and a rural Baptist church deacon 
meant the family was not only those who were biologically related, but also those who 
were spiritually connected; thus, the family was the church and the church was the 
family. 

I am the third of four children born to the late Earl and Maxine Thurmond in 
Augusta, Georgia. My siblings and I grew up not only in our own home, but in the 
homes of our grandparents. They had twenty-eight first cousins, too many aunts and 
uncles to count, several church families that spanned the four Baptist churches my 
paternal grandfather pastored simultaneously, the Baptist church where my paternal 
grandfather was a deacon, and the Methodist church where my grandmother was a 
stewardess. My childhood memories are filled with remembrances of a very large, caring 
family that was diverse in personality, talent, and geographical location, but unified in 
spiritual, political, and social perspective. My family was one that was and remains 
willing to adopt those near us who found themselves struggling with the vicissitudes of 
life. 

My parent’s home was in an integrated, middle-class neighborhood, and I 
attended predominately Caucasian elementary, junior high, and high schools; but my 
indoctrination into life and the early lessons about how to interact with people came from 
the humble homes of my grandparents in the African American sections of my native 

15 Johnny B. Hill, Multidimensional Ministry for Today's Black Family (Valley Forge, PA: Judson 
Press, 2007), 3. 
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Augusta, Georgia. In those neighborhoods, every child was the son or daughter of 
someone known to the community. I was privileged to grow up with a hard-driving and 
strong father who demanded excellence in academics and extracurricular activities and 
great dedication to spiritual duties. In the home of my youth, there was never a reason to 
miss school Monday through Friday or Sunday school on the weekend. My father’s 
dogged determination was developed watching my paternal grandfather, who had been a 
sharecropper, furniture mover, and retired as an elementary school janitor, but on Sunday 
mornings was always the respected neighborhood elder and pastor. Likewise, my 
maternal grandfather was a hotel porter and owned a small television repair shop, but on 
Sunday morning he was one of the senior deacons in his rural church in Jackson, South 
Carolina. 

Not only was I presented with strong role models who quietly presented the ideals 
of responsibility, diligence, and spirituality in my home, but I saw that represented in the 
six churches I frequented as a boy. In the four churches my paternal grandfather 
pastored, the deacons were upstanding men who could sing numerous songs about God’s 
love without ever looking at a hymn book. They would dedicate time on the weekends to 
repairing the church edifice, they would sit in special reserved seats in the sanctuary 
denoting wisdom and prestige, and they spent time training, correcting, and encouraging 
the boys of the church. The same phenomenon was evident in my mother’s Methodist 
church, though the nomenclature was different and in my maternal grandfather’s church. 

However, at the age of twelve, my “perfect” world began to crumble slowly. In 
the span of four years, my paternal grandfather and father succumbed to cancer and my 
maternal grandfather died of a massive cerebrovascular accident. My maternal 
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grandmother was diagnosed with dementia, which would today be tenned Alzheimer’s 
disease, and my mother began to suffer from depression. During the same time period 
my older brother (eight years my senior) was accepted in medical school and moved a 
great distance away. I found that the family I once relied on so much had been cruelly 
taken away. 

My college years were a time of self-discovery, periods of selfish hedonistic 
pursuits and hidden, inward, inconsolable grief. Moments of intense and unplanned self- 
imposed isolation were often alternated with days of fellowship and fun with my 
fraternity brothers. At times I excelled academically and at other times I was 
disinterested and simply did the minimum. I was inducted into an honor society and on 
the dean’s list in consecutive quarters and then in danger of being placed on academic 
probation during the next two quarters. I finished the last year of my initial 
undergraduate matriculation with a 3.9 GPA for the senior year yet graduated with a 2.8 
cumulative grade point average. It was a confusing season as I wrestled with who I was, 
what happened to what I knew and what I was supposed to be. 

It was in the disappointment, sadness, and solitude of grief as a teenager, college 
student and then, later, as a young adult, that I realized once again the hope of family. 
However, the hope of family was no longer just in my biological family or my fraternal 
brotherhood, but it was also in the spiritual family of the church. I discovered in the 
leadership and mentorship of my pastor, a father figure familial relationship that led to 
deep emotional healing, spiritual growth, and acceptance of my ministerial call that I had 
refused to acknowledge years earlier. 
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In 1999, Dr. Donald R. Jordan was appointed pastor of the Trinity Christian 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Pastor Jordan brought scholarship, discipline, appeal, and 
adventure to each sermon he preached and study he taught. He preached with great 
fervor, was unapologetically charismatic in his presentation, occasionally speaking in 
tongues, would run around the sanctuary and even challenged some of the staid traditions 
of my Methodist upbringing and our historic congregation. After years of blaming God 
for the disappointment I experienced in my family, I found new hope and a father figure 
in the church. 

Dr. Jordan’s impactful methodology was built on uncompromising devotion to his 
family, unique teaching methodologies that combined technology and the latest 
scholarship on practical spiritual topics, a commitment to providing lessons on spiritual 
formation, and a willingness to mentor young men in the congregation. He personally 
ushered me through marital discord, the memories of the tragedies of my wife’s seven 
miscarriages, the loss of a son, Joshua Darrell, at his premature birth, and the transition to 
a new career. Dr. Jordan modeled as a pastor the influence the church family could have 
on a distressed family. Yet in some ways, perhaps primarily subconsciously. Pastor 
Jordan reminded me and influenced me much like the exemplars I was so desperately 
missing in my father and grandfathers 

At the time of Dr. Jordan’s arrival at Trinity, I was a respiratory therapy 
supervisor in a large, urban teaching hospital. I was married, had a one-year-old son, two 
bachelor’s degrees in biological sciences, and was considering pursuing medical school. 
However, I was dissatisfied with my life. My wife worked in the public-school system, 
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and, because of our conflicting schedules, we spent very little quality time together. 
Additionally, I was disgruntled with my career as a low-level manager. 

Shortly after Pastor Jordan’s arrival, he began teaching a spiritual formation class 
called Discipleship each Sunday morning prior to worship. The congregation would not 
only watch videos, but also complete homework prior to each session. Soon the class 
was filled to capacity. Great emphasis in the class was placed on issues that negatively 
affect the family and no topic was off limits. Soon, my wife began to attend the class and 
it was a regular part of our week. In the class, parishioners began to share their marital 
difficulties and family dysfunction, and I began to note how contemporary teaching 
methods, when taught through ancient biblical foundational truths, could positively 
impact families. About one year after the start of the Discipleship class, Pastor Jordan 
initiated a marriage ministry called “I Love My Spouse.” The new marriage ministry 
thrived and grew to include most of the couples in the church. I was challenged to invest 
more in my relationships than my career with the caveat this investment would return 
great dividends in every area of my life. 

Interestingly, I decided to make a career change and transition into the corporate 
world as a pharmaceutical sales specialist. During the course of training for my new 
position, I was exposed to some of the most unique techniques in professional education. 

I was involved in team-building activities on mountaintop ranges, beaches at the Pacific 
Ocean, deserts in Arizona, and three-dimensional theatres. I was coached in the most 
current popular trends for corporate employees on personality research, strategic 
planning, marketing, and sales. I was promoted and ultimately accepted a position with 
one of the top bio-oncology firms in the world. I was blessed to sell some of the most 
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technologically advanced compounds in medical science, targeted monoclonal antibodies 


for persistent asthma, and eventually, stage four colon cancer and lung cancer. I was 
privileged to be placed in several management training classes and share ideas with some 
of the top marketing executives in the company. However, what was most influential in 
my continued growth as a husband, father, son, minister, and soon, pastor, was Dr. 
Jordan’s teaching and emphasis on spiritual formation and family. 

Based upon my experiences, I conclude that contemporary teaching methods 
combined with fundamental scriptural teaching can change the course of a Christian’s 
family life. As Elizabeth Hill notes, “Spirituality has served as a strategy that has 
supported the African American family’s need to have integrity in relationships and to 
promote personal growth across time and across generations... the black church (has) 
functioned to support and perpetuate the heritage and legacy of spirituality in African 
American families.” 16 

My belief is that one of the primary roles of the church is to provide holistic 
teaching and preaching that promotes healthy familial relationships. While no person can 
choose the family into which they are born, each Christian can choose the church in 
which they serve. As the church provides time, space, and place for sharing the saving 
Gospel of Jesus Christ and the fellowship of believers, it should also speak to the 
emotional and physical needs of its members. Every Christian is subject to disease, the 
death of loved ones, discord in the family, and confusion in the community. While the 
African American community faces family concerns related to the undesirably high birth 
rates of children to unwed parents, the specter of high dropout rates among school-age 


16 Hill, Multidimensional Ministry for Today's Black Family, 89-90. 
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children, divorce rates that approach fifty percent, and unfortunate incidences of domestic 
violence among its members, the sacred writ offers a “peace that surpasses all 
understanding” (Phil. 4:7). 

A contextual analysis of the Saint Paul Christian Methodist Episcopal Church has 
shown a ministry that has faced dysfunction among its leadership cadre and has a need to 
address these issues among its members. This work identifies the most common self- 
confessed causes of family dysfunction among its lay leadership group through survey 
and interviews, develops a series of sermons and Bible study lessons on the identified 
issues, and then measures its effect on the leadership cadre. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL LOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

As the senior pastor of a large, inner city Methodist church, the writer of this 
work finds that significant issues in and among individual family units are not only found 
in the pages of the Bible but also among the leadership cadre of the church. While the 
qualifications to serve in leadership of the St. Paul Christian Methodist Episcopal Church 
found in The Book of Discipline of the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church make no 
mention of the importance of healthy family structure or interactions, this writer offer that 
relationship should be investigated. Perhaps instruction on healthy family dynamics can 
improve the work of leaders in the church. 

The biblical narratives of transformational leaders such as Abraham, Joseph, 
Moses, Hadassah, Samuel, and Jesus suggest that persons who have accomplished major 
positive impacts in communities of believers have often personally experienced 
significant challenges in family relationships, structures, or backgrounds. The origins of 
the family concept appear on the pages of the sacred writ prior to other paramount 
biblical principles including covenant, sacrifice, the temple, and even worship. 

Abrahamic religions include Christianity, Judaism and Islam. Most interestingly 
these religions originate out of a family dynamic that is contrived at best. Judaism 
originates out of Abraham’s union with Sarah but that is only after his union with Hagar. 
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Abraham and Hagar’s union produced a son Ishmael who is an ancestor to Muhammad 
the last prophet of Islam. Yet, Ishmael was not a welcomed member of Abraham’s 
household. (Gen. 21:8-10) Isaac, Abraham’s second son becomes the foundation for 
Judaism. Jesus, the foundation for Christianity has a lineage that is filled with persons 
who experienced some difficult family situations including Tamar, Rahab and Bathsheba. 
(Matt. 1:1-7) 

The occurrence of abandonment, abuse, physical violence, manipulation, dishonesty, and 
deception are not uncommon themes within the families of well-known biblical 
characters; yet, the relatively contemporary term “dysfunctional” has often been used to 
describe biblical, ancient, near-eastern family paradigms. 1 

The tenn “dysfunctional family” has been defined by health care professionals “as 
one where the relationships among family members are not conducive to emotional and 
physical health,” and “popular usage of the tenn tends to be a catchall for many different 
relational disorders that take place within the family system and its subsystems.” 2 Since 
the middle of the twentieth century, using the attachment theory introduced by John 
Bowlby, social scientists have sought to create a causal relationship between the early 
experiences of a member in a family and their future religious affiliation and leadership 
style. 3 Boyd writes, the “attachment theory seeks to explain within the context of human 
development how an individual’s relational acumen develops over time and what factors 


1 Barbara J. Essex, Krazy Kinfolk: Exploring Dysfunctional Families of the Bible (Cleveland, OH: 
Pilgrim Press, 2005), 1. 

2 JRank Articles, “Dysfunctional Family,” Psychology Encyclopedia, accessed December 3, 2017, 
http://psychology.jrank.org/pages/198/Dysfunctional-Family.html. 

3 Marc Nelson, "The Relationship between Clergy Attachment Style, Leadership Style and Clergy 
Professional Longevity” (PhD diss., Western Michigan University, 2016). 
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contribute to that development”; he further posits, “relationships are a key factor in nearly 


all leadership theories and may, in fact be the most important factor.. .of how adult 
attachment manifests in leadership style.” 4 Accordingly, connection and attachment in a 
family may be critical factors that impact how biblical characters functioned in decision¬ 
making positions. 

Jephthah, a biblical character appearing in both the Old Testament and the New 
Testament, is described as a “mighty warrior” in the former, and in the latter, as one of 
many “who through faith conquered kingdoms, administered justice, obtained promises, 
shut the mouths of lions, quenched raging fire.. .became mighty in war (and) put foreign 
armies to flight.” (Jdgs. 11:1, Heb. 11:32-33). However, the narrative of Jephthah’s 
actions as a son, father, group leader, military commander, and spiritual authority have 
been scrutinized for many generations. In 1948, W. O. Sypherd was able to “compile 
material sufficient for an entire book documenting... (on the theme of Jephthae) in 
literature, music, painting and the allied arts.” 5 The interaction of his family background, 
accomplishments as a leader, and family legacy created a scenario unlike any other hero 
of faith among the Bible’s many prominent personalities. While one might be hesitant to 
use the descriptor “dysfunctional” in relation to Jephthah’s familial background, his 
words and actions as a leader may reflect the influence of his maturation process on 
pivotal decisions he would later make. He is superficially and traditionally accepted as a 
“hero of the faith”; however, a closer look may expose a darker legacy of apostasy and 


4 James Boyd, “Attachment and Leadership: A Qualitative Exploration of How Adult Attachment 
Style Is Expressed in Leadership Behavior” (PhD diss., Capella University, 2015), 2. 

5 Michael Smith, “The Failure of Family in Judges, Part 1 Jephthah,” Bibliotheca Sacra 162 (July- 
September 2005): 285. 
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human sacrifice. This chapter will exegetically analyze chapters ten through twelve of 
Judges. 


Old Testament Text Judges 10-12:7 

The Book of Judges appears as a compilation of narratives that seeks to share 
information about seminal characters and events of ancient Israel. The book offers an 
apparent chronological depiction of Israelite history after the death of Joshua, through the 
violent and turbulent conquest of the land of Canaan, and prior to the establishment of a 
monarchy. Past generations often concluded that Judges was simply a historical 
reconstruction of that period. However, later scholars cautioned about using the book to 
reconstruct early Israelite history, as the timing of the narratives exceeds the period 
between the exodus and the rise of kingship in the tenth century. Some of the stories in 
Judges bear great resemblance to tales of local heroes and chieftains, and there is not 
adequate archaeological or textual evidence to evaluate the historicity of the book 
definitively. 6 Currently, many scholars make plausible arguments that Judges is either a 
form of literature, an aggregation of ancient historical writing, or a typological collection 
of heavily redacted stories that points to the apostatical nature of a disconnected people 
who serve a faithful God—or a combination of all three. 7 

The book begins with two introductions: the first, from chapter one through 
chapter 2:5, concisely explains Israel’s conquering activities of land and peoples after the 


6 Dennis Olson, The New Interpreter's Bible: General Articles and Introduction, Commentary, and 
Reflections for Each Book of the Bible, Including the Apocryphaldeuterocanonical Books: The Book of 
Judges (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2004), 12:724. 

7 Marc Zvi Brettler, The Book of Judges, Old Testament Readings (London, UK: Routledge, 

2002), 9. 
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death of Joshua. In the first verse of this section, the passage notes the people seek the 
Lord’s counsel regarding their military strategy. Othniel, the son of Caleb’s younger 
brother Kenaz, is mentioned in the text as one who captures the town of Kiriath-sepher 
and is rewarded with marriage to Caleb’s daughter Acsah. The remaining balance of this 
introductory section lists towns, peoples, and lands conquered, captured, and defeated by 
different tribes of Israel. Notably, the section ends with the important caveat that the 
angel of the Lord appears to the Israelites and notes their partial obedience to their divine 
instructions to destroy the altars of all the defeated peoples. The result of their covenant 
making activities with the indigenous peoples of the land was that those peoples would 
become “adversaries to you” (Jdgs 2:3) and a constant temptation for religious 
syncretism. 

The second introduction begins at chapter 2:6 and continues to chapter 3:6. This 
passage revisits in greater detail the death of Joshua, the leader of Israel, and 
characterizes the cyclical nature of the defiance of the leaderless people after his death. 
Noted in this section is the critical phrase, “the Israelites did what was evil in the sight of 
the Lord,” (Jdgs 2:11) which also appears at chapters 3:7, 3:12, 4:1, 6:1, 10:6, and 13:1. 
This phrase, in each instance after its initial presentation, precedes a portrayal of Israel’s 
disobedience and the action of the Lord which was to raise up a “judge.” 

The term “judge” is transliterated from the Hebrew “shaphat” in the context of the 
book, and it means to “act as law-giver or judge or governor (of God, man), to rule.” 8 In 
the structure of this text, the term consistently refers to military leaders appointed by God 
who led Israel in fighting oppressive enemies after a significant period of suffering, 

8 James Strong, The New Strong's Concordance of the Bible: A Popular Edition of the Exhaustive 
Concordance (Nashville, TN: T. Nelson, 1985). 
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punishment, and sincere, often repeated appeal to Yahweh. Surprisingly, the direct use of 
the term “judge” to a named individual only appears once in the entire book, and in that 
instance, refers to the “LORD” or Yahweh (Jdgs 11:27). Notwithstanding, “Othniel 
(3:10), Tola (10:2), Jair (10:3), Jephthah (12:7), Ibzan (12:8, 9), Elon (12:11) Abdon 
(12:13, 14) and Samson (15:20, 16:31) are noted as having ‘judged Israel’...Deborah 
may likewise be included in this list since 4:4.. .notes she was ‘judging’ Israel.” 9 The 
twelve judges that appear in the book also include Ehud, Shamgar, and Gideon. There is 
no direct reference to the three above leaders “judging” Israel and “could imply some 
distinction between the role of these.. .more likely, however, is the view that the activities 
and functions of all these figures are defined by the framework of the book itself.” 10 

Jephthah first appears in the first verse of chapter eleven, after chapter ten depicts 
the Israelites as having worshipped and served various foreign idols including Baal, 
Astartes, and the gods of Aram, Moab, and the Philistines. This unfaithfulness results in 
eighteen years of oppression, which was preceded by twenty-two years of judgeship of 
Jair, who is described as having thirty sons, riding thirty donkeys, and ruling thirty towns 
in Gilead. This fecundity will be in great contrast to his successor Jephthah. Chapter ten 
notes a corporate confession from the Israelites, a negative response from Yahweh, a 
second confession, plea for help, rejection of the foreign gods, and the narrator’s 
statement that the Lord “could no longer bear to see Israel suffer.” The chapter concludes 
with an impending attack by the Ammonites and the “commanders of the people of 
Gilead” seeking a military general and a leader of the people. 

9 E. Theodore Mullin Jr., “The 'Minor Judges': Some Literary and Historical Considerations,” The 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 44(1982): 189. 

10 Mullin Jr., “The ‘Minor Judges,’” 189. 
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Jephthah then makes his appearance, and his first description is seemingly 
discordant. He is called a Gileadite, the son of a prostitute, and a mighty warrior (Jdgs 
11:1). Those terms might seem to be mutually exclusive as the first indicates Jephthah 
was bom a part of the family clan, yet the second term indicates he was born outside of 
the family clan, and the third descriptor indicates he is exactly what the commanders or 
town elders sought in the last verse of chapter ten, though he already was, or had been, 
among the clan when they sought him. Sjoberg notes a possible explanation for the first 
two clashing descriptors of a Gileadite and the son of a prostitute: “ethnic designations by 
the narrator frame Jephthah’s appearance...the possible effect on the emphasis on 
ethnicity could be that his uncertain ancestry on the maternal side.. .is compensated by 
unequivocal ancestry on the paternal side.” 11 Jephthah is at the same time an heir and an 
outsider, connected and expelled, a family member and an enemy. 

Interestingly, the final term “mighty warrior” is used for only six men in the Old 
Testament when speaking of individuals: Gideon, Jephthah, Jeroboam, Eliada, Naaman, 
and Zadok. The plural form does appear numerous times when referring to groups of 
warriors or soldiers. 12 Sjoberg suggests that the epithet “is used for men whose life’s 
purpose demands extraordinary strength or skill,” and he goes on to suggest that “the 
heterogeneity of this group of men indicates that the epithet does not unequivocally 
signal high moral or religious standards.” 13 


11 Mikael Sjoberg, The Bible in the Modern World , vol. 4, Wrestling with Textual Violence: the 
Jephthah Narrative in Antiquity and Modernity (Sheffield, UK: Sheffield Phoenix Press, 2006), 55. 

12 Blue Letter Bible, “KJV Search Results,” accessed December 5, 2017, 
https://www.blueletterbible.org/search/search.cfm?Criteria=mighty+man+of+valour&t=KJV&ss=l#s=s_pr 
imary_0_l. 

13 Sjoberg, The Bible in the Modern World, 52. 
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However, it is not Jephthah’s paternal lineage or superior physical and strategic 
military skills that create dissention in his life, but his maternal parentage. The narrative 
notes that because he is not the son of Gilead’s wife, his brothers deny him the rights to 
his paternal inheritance and dismiss him from the family clan and even his father’s home. 
While there has been scholarly debate on the designation “prostitute,” it is not 
etymologically or linguistically clear whether Jephthah’s mother was from a foreign land 
or a sexual partner that represented a second wife. Sjoberg posits that the “ambiguity of 
the terms” suggests that the “.. .traditional translations of ‘prostitute,’ ‘harlot’ and 
‘whore’ are deficient, since they only capture one of its aspects, namely, sexual 
professionalism.. .In a Deuteronomistic context (she).. .is defined as the result of some 
kind of unlawful female sexuality.” 14 The distress in Jephthah’s life is not caused by his 
behavior, but his birth, and it is the result of illicit activity from his father. However, it 
impacts him tremendously as he flees from his family, his homeland, and his culture to 
the land of Tob. 

Webb offers that Tob was a land of exile, 15 while Barker and Kohlenberger 
suggests it was east of Gilead, some fifteen miles from Ramoth Gilead. 16 Doak surmises 
that “Tob’s location allowed it to remain un-cleared or un-cultivated (and thus un-eroded) 
longer than other areas further west in Israel’s highlands.. .a type of uncontrolled, 
boundary area where the socially disenfranchised could live in a relatively autonomous 


14 Sjoberg, The Bible in the Modem World, 54. 

15 Barry G. Webb, “The Book of Judges,” The New International Commentary on the Old 
Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2012), location 6617, Kindle. 

16 Kenneth L. Barker and John R. Kohlenberger, Zondervan NIVBible Commentary (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan Pub. House, 1994), 351. 
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fashion.” 17 The indication that Jephthah is treated harshly because of the inheritance he 
stands to claim also suggests that his father or clan may have been of considerable wealth 
and social influence. 

The narrative continues that a band of outlaws or adventurers collect around 
Jephthah and follow his lead in raiding others. Webb comments that Jephthah’s dismissal 
from his family has led him to Tob, which for him, ironically, “becomes a place of 
alienation, rejection and disinheritance where other social misfits gather.. .and we are left 
to draw the natural conclusion Jephthah and his men sustain themselves by plunder. But 
socially undesirable.. .Jephthah is a survivor, seasoned fighter and natural leader.” 18 In 
the midst of outcasts and misfits, Jephthah finds a connection, belonging, attachment, and 
purpose that were denied to him within the confines of his family. It is his experience 
within this “socially undesirable” group that provides him the opportunity to explore, 
utilize, and sharpen his skills, which will ultimately be greatly desired by his homeland. 

It must also be considered that, within this group, Jephthah learns the meaning of family, 
experiences nurturance, and develops the relational acumen which Boyd earlier theorized 
is foundational to leadership. 

Further emphasizing the impact of Jephthah’s birth circumstances, disinheritance, 
and dismissal from the family clan, Smith offers that his father was a bad example. In 
comparing him with chapter nine’s Abimelech, the son of Gideon, he notes, “Both 
Abimelech and Jephthah are sons of sexual relationship outside of the marital 
vows.. .both sons.. .effect serious damage to Israel.. .Gilead produced Jephthah as a result 

17 Brian Doak, “'Some Worthless and Reckless Fellows' Landlessness and Parasocial Leadership 
in Judges,” The Journal of Hebrew Scriptures 11, no. 2 (2011): 25-26. 

18 Webb, The Book of Judges, location 6617, Kindle. 
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of his immoral passion with a harlot.. .gathered a crowd of worthless men and both left 
home for another place.” 19 

The text then harkens back to the impending inter-nation conflict of chapter ten 
and offers that, after an indeterminate time period, the Ammonites made war against 
Israel. In the face of this conflict, and without the apparent guidance of a trustworthy 
leader, the elders of Gilead seek out Jephthah in Tob to be their commander. Jephthah 
rejects the initial offer of those from his native land, recalling how he was dismissed from 
his father’s house. Interestingly, Jephthah charges the elders of Gilead, saying, “Are you 
not the very ones who rejected me and drove me out of my father’s house?” (Jdgs. 11:7) 
Using a rhetorical device, he accuses those who appear to have no direct familial 
relationship with him for being directly responsible for his dismissal. These are not his 
brothers he is speaking to harshly, but the official leadership of his tribe. Craig offers 
that “the elders of Gilead had judicial and political responsibilities, but they functioned 
primarily only in times of tranquil existence.. .with a crisis at hand it is necessary to 
transfer power.” 20 Apparently, Jephthah recognizes an environment of hierarchy and 
hegemony that created an atmosphere which resulted in his banishment and unfair 
treatment. He has not forgotten his past pain and responds with bitterness to the elders’ 
request. 

Jephthah’s bitterness is not totally consuming, for though he responds with 
acerbity, there is also intrigue, and he follows his first question by immediately asking, 


19 Michael Smith, “The Failure of Family in Judges, Part 1 Jephthah," Bibliotheca Sacra 162 
(July-September 2005): 285. 

20 Kenneth Craig Jr., “Bargaining in Tov (Judges 11,4-11): The Many Directions of So-Called 
Direct Speech," Bibilica 79, no. 1 (1998): 78. 
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“So why do you come to me now when are in trouble?” (Jdgs. 11:7). Craig suggests that 


rejection and readmission comes with a price for the tribe. 21 Such a point may also 
indicate retribution, and how Jephthah seeks reestablishment of his rightful place within 
the community. The elders do not respond to Jephthah’s initial rhetorical question but 
reply that if he agrees to come and lead them in the conflict, he will become the “head 
over us, over all the inhabitants of Gilead” (Jdgs. 11:8). In responding to Jephthah’s 
sharp and perceptive questioning, the elders increase the value proposition of a positive 
reply moving from the base title of commander to the pinnacle tribal position of head. 
However, is their new value proposition for Jephthah really an increase, or does he 
somehow know that whoever takes this responsibility and risk offered by the elders 
should be “head” of Gilead? This discrepancy is created when one notes that in chapter 
10:18, the leaders cry out “to one another, ‘Who will begin the fight against the 
Ammonites? He shall be head over all the inhabitants of Gilead?’”; but in chapter eleven, 
their first request to Jephthah comes with the reward of being bestowed the level of 
commander. Has Jephthah somehow surreptitiously gained intelligence about the 
discussions of the leaders while he was in exile in Tob? Is he simply aware of the 
rightful position of the military leader of the tribe, or does he aspire to the highest 
position in the land? Is his anger so threatening to his requestors that they realize that to 
appease him and convince him, they must offer him more than they originally planned? 

The transliteration for the word “head” in Hebrew is “ro’sh,” while, for 
commander, the word is “qatsiyn.” 22 The exact differentiation for the terms is unclear, 


21 Craig Jr., “Bargaining in Tov,” 80. 

22 Strong, The New Strong's Concordance of the Bible, 1. 
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but it does appear that one title carries military implications while the other carries 
political and social designations. Scholars differ on the exact relationship of the terms; 
however, Willis suggests that “the elders first offer Jephthah the title of qatsiyn instead of 
ro’sh because he had been disinherited.. .that they (must) reverse their earlier 
decision.. .then he will be qualified to receive the prestigious designation to which others 
in his position would be entitled.” 23 

After confirming the last counteroffer of the elders, Jephthah accompanies them 
before the people and assumes his positions as commander and head. The scene quickly 
transitions without any reference to time, and Jephthah sends a message to the 
Ammonites who are coming to battle the people of Gilead. He desires to know what has 
caused the conflict between the peoples. The Ammonite king responds that land that 
should be a part of his kingdom was taken by Israel after it left Egypt, and he desires for 
it to be returned. Jephthah’s second message to the leader of Ammon is long, detailed, 
complex, strategic, and uncompromising. It is Jephthah’s longest recorded speech in the 
biblical record. Robinson offers that Jephthah’s message reflects that he “no longer 
appears to be a schemer and opportunist.. .leadership has brought the best out of him.” 24 
Logan surmises that Jephthah “launches into a stirring speech stoutly defending Gilead’s 
claims based on the J account of the Israelite Transjordan conquest in Numbers 20:14- 
21 ;21:21-25.” 25 Jephthah’s retort includes specific paths, monarchs, land boundaries, 
requests, replies, time periods, Yahweh’s activity on behalf of the people, and a challenge 

23 Timothy Willis, “The Nature of Jephthah's Authority,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 59, no. 

1 (1997): 35. 

24 Bernard Robinson, “The Story of Jephthah and His Daughter: Then and Now,” Biblica 85, no. 3 
(2004): 338. 

25 Alice Logan, “Rehabilitating Jephthah,” Journal of Biblical Literature 128, no. 4 (2009): 674. 
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by name for the God of the Ammonites to respond if the Israelites have unjustly treated 
other nations. Interestingly, how does one who has been banished from a family, a land, 
and a culture, respond with such eloquence and efficiency, seemingly immediately, upon 
his readmission? Certainly, it appears Jephthah may have received the counsel of the 
elders and other community leaders however, they had been previously unsuccessful in 
protecting the land. Now, this newly appointed commander and head seems to exhibit a 
grasp of Israelite history that is more than perfunctory; his wit in dealing with a foreign 
king is direct and his trust in God to deliver is apparent. Did Jephthah gain this strategic 
brilliance before he was dismissed from his family, or does his excellent leadership 
suggest that his time spent in Tob with a group of outcasts honed his leadership skills in a 
way that may not have been so in Gilead? Was there a purpose in the Tob experience 
that could not have been previously recognized? 

With Jephthah at his diplomatic and strategic best, the text says, “the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon” (Jdgs. 11:29) him, and he moves into a position to militarily confront 
the enemy. Jephthah then makes a vow to the Lord, “if you will give the Ammonites into 
my hand, then whoever comes out of the doors of my house to meet me, when I return 
victorious from the Ammonites, shall be the Lord’s to be offered by me as a burnt 
offering” (Jdgs. 11:30-31). A vow is a conditional promise made to God; Jephthah’s vow 
may initially seem fairly innocuous, as a vow had been made to him (11:10) and about 
him, anonymously (10:18), in the previous chapter. Yet, the precursor to Jephthah’s vow 
is a note that God’s Spirit was upon him. Instances where the “Spirit of the Lord” comes 
upon individuals in the Book of Judges include Othniel in chapter three, Gideon in 
chapter six, and Samson in chapter fourteen. In each of these occurrences, the judge then 
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goes on to defeat Israel’s enemies. Jephthah has previously shown himself to know the 
history of his people in a such a manner that he is able to recall specific borders, travels, 
and individuals, and how those situations relate in a time of great crisis. Yet, on this 
occasion it appears he does not know that Othniel and Gideon experienced a similar 
scenario; thus, perhaps he feels the need to make a vow. 

Barker and Kohlenberger suggest that, though Jephthah’s vow represents “an 
intended act of devotion, it showed a lack of faith in God’s enabling power.” 26 
Conversely, Logan argues that the context of Jephthah’s vow makes it an acceptable act, 
suggesting “to this ancient Western Semitic audience... in his capacity as head of state, it 
was perfectly reasonable that Jephthah would make a war vow to his high god.” 27 This 
controversial debate regarding Jephthah’s vow is partly due to the ambiguity of its 
meaning. Robinson offers that Jephthah’s vow could have one of four connotations: 
literal sacrifice of an animal or human being; to dedicate someone to a lifetime of 
virginity; an either-or proposition such that, if a clean animal should appear, it would be 
sacrificed, but if a human being appeared, that person would be consecrated; and finally, 
the dedication of an animal sacrifice. 28 

While certain contemporary scholars continue to contend that human sacrifice 
may have been an accepted practice, though redacted from the biblical record, what has 
survived of the Pentateuch specifically forbids the practice at both Leviticus 18:21 and 
Deuteronomy 12:31. In addition, Abraham’s famous test of faith in Genesis the twenty- 

26 Kenneth L. Barker and John R. Kohlenberger, The Expositor's Bible Commentary, abridged ed. 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan Pub. House, 1994), 351. 

27 Logan, “Rehabilitating Jephthah,” 676. 

28 Robinson, “The Story of Jephthah and His Daughter,” 334. 
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second chapter features God’s miraculous intervention at what appears to be a father’s 
willingness to sacrifice his son at the behest of the same God, which forms a foundation 
for the Jewish faith. 

There are incidences of direct or inferred human sacrifice in the Old Testament. 

In First Kings 16:34, Hiel of Bethel rebuilds Jericho in opposition to the curse of Joshua 
and sacrifices both his sons at separate times. In Second Kings 3:27, the king of Moab 
sacrifices his son on the city wall as a confederation of Israel, Judah, and Edom 
approached him. In Second Kings 21:6, Manasseh, king of Judah, is described as one 
who did evil in the sight of the Lord even more than the Amorites who preceded him, and 
he sacrificed his son in fire. However, each of these scenarios depicts those who were 
enemies of Israel or those who did evil in the sight of the Lord. Jephthah’s apparent deep 
knowledge of Israel’s history after the exodus contrasted with his experiences in Tob, 
where he was exiled as an outcast, and lived among and led the culture of a different 
people. This suggests that his vow was the reflection of a vacillating ruler whose promise 
to God represented a fear that his previous experiences, military prowess, and anointing 
were not sufficient for him to feel that victory was assured. 

The text then moves to Jephthah’s resounding defeat of the enemy. Much like 
Miriam, who celebrated Israel’s defeat of Egypt (Ex. 15:19-21), and the women who 
celebrated King David’s defeat of the Philistines (1 Sam. 18:6), the first person to come 
out of his door dancing, celebrating with timbral playing, rejoicing, and hailing him as a 
victor when he returns home is Jephthah’s daughter. This is his only child; does she 
know that Jephthah has made a vow to God? Jephthah’s response at this moment is 
understandable, nearly inconsolable, and yet, in some ways, very misplaced. In 
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tremendous grief, he tears his gannents in sorrow and exclaims, “Alas, my daughter! You 


have brought me very low; you have become the cause of great trouble to me. For I have 
opened my mouth to the Lord, and I cannot take back my vow” (Jdgs. 11:35). 

Jephthah describes his own feelings of sorrow and demise, yet he clearly casts 
responsibility for this disastrous event on his daughter: “you have become the cause of 
great trouble to me.” Olson notes that he “offers no consolation to his daughter.. .He 
appears capable of seeing the world only through his own eyes.” 29 Robinson concurs and 
adds, “he as good as blames her for his troubles; his thoughts are all centered on 
himself.. .one is left in no doubt that he has brought this on himself for he has debased 
religion (a vow, an offering) into politics.” 30 Barker and Kohlenberger continue this 
appropriate line of logic, offering that the application of Jephthah’s misplaced 
condemnation and accusation reveals that “he behaved like a defeated soldier, not the 
victorious commander he is.. .both he and the Ammonites were humiliated and 
subdued.” 31 

Jephthah’s daughter’s response is one that has resulted in both commendation for 
centuries, and, more recently, condemnation while being characterized as a tool for 
gender subjugation. She replies, “My father, if you have opened your mouth to 
the Lord, do to me according to what has gone out of your mouth, now that the Lord has 
given you vengeance against your enemies, the Ammonites” (Jdgs. 11:36). From 
womanist and feminist scholars of the very recent past to Augustine and Josephus 


29 Olson, The New Interpreter's Bible, 12:833. 
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centuries ago, the response of this daughter who does not bear a name in the biblical 
record has, for some, been lifted as a model of faithfulness, while for others, castigated as 
a shining example of androcentric ideology. 

Suzanne Scholz writes, “feminist interpreters maintain that the daughter’s 
compliance with her father’s vow must be critiqued and resisted.. .her acquiescence must 
be understood as an ideological strategy teaching daughters to submit to their father’s 
commands... regardless of the consequences.” 32 Conversely, Augustine of Hippo, the 
church father and early African Christian theologian, and Quodvultdeus, a fifth century 
bishop of Carthage, similarly conveyed in their writings that “Jephthah’s daughter was a 
type of Christ.. .likening her retreat to Christ’s ascension to the Mount of Olives”; further, 
Pseudo-Philo, an early Jewish interpreter, “envisions her as a heroine of noble 
character... and even compares herself to Isaac.. .she offers herself willingly, fearing 
otherwise her sacrifice would not be acceptable.” 33 

Jephthah’s daughter hears her father’s vow and then makes a request: “she said to 
her father, ‘Let this thing be done for me: Grant me two months, so that I may go and 
wander on the mountains, and bewail my virginity, my companions and I’” (Jdgs. 11:37). 
Interestingly, the daughter, though condemned to be sacrificed by the faithless act of her 
father, appears to become a negotiator and strategist in her own right. Though she has 
been condemned without her consent, she now realizes that she is in a position to have 
her own needs met. Many female biblical characters speak in ways that depict barrenness 
as an image of their own failure and perceived lack of worth. Sarai, Hannah, and others 

32 Carol A. Newsom, Sharon H. Ringe, and Jacqueline E. Lapsley, Women's Bible Commentary, 
3rd ed. (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012), 120. 

33 Newsom, Ringe, and Lapsley, Women's Bible Commentary, 133, 136. 
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sought divine intervention or utilized human strategy to ensure progeny, fruitfulness, and 
worth in their marital and sexual relationships. In this patriarchal context, a woman’s 
value to humanity was measured by her value to birth descendants. Jephthah’s vow has 
preempted his daughter’s opportunity to marry and become a mother, but she will not die 
without celebrating her womanhood and bewailing her perpetual virginity. Sjoberg 
suggests that “her strongest moment of agency is when she leaves her father in order to 
mourn her virginity.” 34 

When his daughter returns, Jephthah “did with her according to the vow he had 
made.” The ambiguous wording of the conclusion of Jephthah’s vow has given rise to 
varying interpretations for generations. Some believe the daughter was sacrificed, while 
others have suggested she was dedicated to a life of virginity or celibacy. Early Christian 
fathers and writers like Origen of Alexandria believed the daughter was willingly 
martyred, and they believed this reading would give encouragement to those who would 
later experience persecution and oppression. 35 Later scholars like Reis represent a line of 
interpretation that the daughter’s fate symbolizes a “consecrated virginity,” and early 
writer Kimchi envisioned her as a “recluse from mankind and from the ways of the 
world.” 36 Olson astutely notes that this vagueness near the end of the passage has great 
utility in this story for it serves to “heighten suspense, to draw the reader into wrestling 
with the moral dilemmas and ambiguities of the story and to increase the horror at a 
possibility so repulsive that it is not described but left only as an imagined potentiality.” 37 

34 Sjoberg, The Bible in the Modem World, 68. 
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The chapter concludes with the presentation of a custom that memorializes 
Jephthah’s daughter’s sacrifice: “so there arose an Israelite custom that for four days 
every year the daughters of Israel would go out to lament the daughter of Jephthah the 
Gileadite.” Logan surmises a two-fold significance of the custom that concludes this 
section of Jephthah’s vow. She suggests that the custom serves to “authenticate his 
story”; in essence, the author is telling the reader something the reader already knows, 
and this thereby legitimizes what has already been written; and, secondly, the custom 
concretizes the level of sacrifice or ultimate offering that this daughter has made. 38 

Chapter twelve contains the conclusion of the Jephthah narrative and includes the 
conflict between the Gileadites and the Ephraimites, both tribes of Israel. This 
disagreement arises because the Ephraimites take issue with not being invited to join 
Jephthah’s campaign against the Ammonites. The Ephraimites had been involved in 
securing victory with previous leaders. In chapter three of the Book of Judges, the 
Ephraimites heard the call of the Judge Ehud and joined him to help defeat the Moabites. 
In chapter four, the Ephraimites joined the Judge Deborah and warrior Barak in defeating 
the Canaanites. In chapter seven, the Ephraimites united with Judge Gideon to defeat the 
Midianites. Apparently believing that the lack of summons to join in facing the 
Ammonites was a severe disrespectful act against a member of the Israelite family, the 
Ephraimites threaten to burn down the house of Jephthah (Jdgs. 12:1). 

Jephthah’s response to the accusation of the Ephraimites is explanatory and 
excusatory. He offers that, when the Gileadites were engaged in combat with the 
Ammonites, he called for their assistance but there was no response, and he had to “take 


38 Logan, “Rehabilitating Jephthah," 683. 
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my life in my hand.” However, Jephthah’s response was also extreme. He attacks the 
Ephraimites after they accused him and the Gileadites of being “fugitives from Ephraim,” 
and kills forty-two thousand fellow Israelites. 

A strong sense of irony prevails in chapter twelve. The Ephraimites threaten to 
bum down the house of Jephthah, indicating an inclination to destroy its legacy and 
lineage. Notwithstanding, Jephthah has already accomplished this feat by personally 
sacrificing his only heir as part of a vow to defeat the Ammonites. There is a play on 
words here which seems purposeful: chapter twelve’s “we will bum your house down” 
paralleling chapter eleven’s vow, “If you will give the Ammonites into my hands 
whatever comes out of the door of my house.. .1 will sacrifice it as a burnt offering.” 

Secondly, the Ephraimites insult Jephthah by calling him a “fugitive.” The 
Hebrew word utilized, “paliyt,” might also be translated as refugee or escapee. 39 This 
rendering of the word might allude to Jephthah’s previous experience in chapter eleven, 
when he was banished to Tob earlier in his life. Olson asserts that Jephthah may have 
participated in “ruthless power politics to defeat and kill what he perceives to be the 
internal enemy.” 40 

How does Jephthah’s personal history impact his decision to attack and kill a 
large group of fellow Israelites? He has previously demonstrated great skill in 
negotiating with combatants and a tremendous grasp of his nation’s history, yet why not 
in this case? The Jephthah cycle appears to end after he has served for six years as judge 
and is buried in Gilead. 


39 Strong, The New Strong's Concordance of the Bible. 
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Conclusion 

Jephthah is captured among the great heroes of faith in Hebrews chapter eleven, 
included with those who “became mighty in war and put foreign annies to flight.” His 
ascension from the son of a prostitute and leader of a group of outlaws to the commander 
and head of his homeland is remarkable. His military prowess in defeating the 
Ammonites is a notable point in Jewish antiquity. However, his short period as leader of 
the Gileadites also reflects moments of reckless regard, manipulation with questionable 
ethics, and a lack of loyalty. He is noted as a judge of Israel, but unlike many of his 
predecessors, and certainly, his immediate successors, he left no familial legacy. The 
spirit of the Lord came upon him to kill enemies, but not necessarily to unite his people. 

Jephthah’s decision making as a victorious military leader suggest a discernable 
association with his difficult background as a banished family member. His lack of 
attachment during the maturation process may be an explanation for his willingness to 
inflict a massacre on his own people. He destroyed towns of the Ammonites, but also 
killed forty-two thousand Ephraimites. Jephthah, in leadership, gained great position and 
power, but lost posterity. We may never discover why his regime was so brief, but his 
difficult background certainly impacted his lasting impact on his people. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Revisionist historical investigations of the last quarter of the twentieth century 
sought to assert that African-American families in the late nineteenth century were, in 
practical terms, essentially similar to white families in terms of structure; while a more 
recent group of historical studies has revised the revisionists’ conclusions and has sought 
to prove that there was a high frequency of single-parent families near the turn of the 
twentieth century, according to Steven Ruggles. While social scientists have debated the 
provable impact of the transatlantic slave trade on the African American family in the 
twenty-first century, Dr. Love Whelchel suggests that its influence on African Americans 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century was penetrating and profound, regardless of its 
permanency. He offers: 

After four hundred years of enslavement, an institution that encouraged African 
Americans to hate everything about themselves, and that in the name of 
“conversion”, African Americans had been told that they had no history worth 
remembering, no ancestors worth honoring, no family worth supporting, and no 
religion worth practicing. African Americans even on the verge of freedom 
consequently were less that sure of their identity. They embraced conflicting 
stories about African religion, history, and culture. One of the greatest crimes 
American slavery committed against Blacks was its instruction in hating 
themselves and their own people. In spite of dehumanizing residues of slavery, 
many newly freed African Americans.. .realized that freedom without 
employment, shelter, food and clothing continued to make their existence a 
precarious one. Consequently, their first allegiances were to maintain their 
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southern relationships and associations in order to build their own schools and 

independent denominations to secure their future. 1 

In the opening of his classic Slave Religion: The “Invisible Institution ” in the Antebellum 
South, Albert Raboteau proclaims, “The enslavement of an estimated ten million Africans 
over a period of almost four centuries.. .was a tragedy.. .most brutal of all, the exigencies 
of the slave trade did not allow the preservation of family or kinship ties.” 2 For more than 
fifty years since the 1965 release of The Negro Family: The Case for National Action by 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, Assistant Secretary of Labor under U.S. President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, scholars have vigorously debated whether the transatlantic slave trade was a 
direct cause of widespread contemporary African-American family issues such as the 
increased rate of out-of-wedlock births, the increased rate of single-parent homes, and the 
higher incidence of poverty relative to their Caucasian counterparts. 3 

Regardless to its etiology, the African American Church has ministered to 
families besieged by the horrors of chattel slavery, segregation, discrimination and 
various forms of racial injustice for centuries. However, the impact of family 
dysfunction on church leadership decision making has rarely been explored. 

This chapter will address the discernable impact of slavery on leadership of the 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, and, more pointedly, on Lucius Henry Holsey, 
one of the early, prominent, and most influential bishops of the fledgling denomination. 
Holsey, the son of a white slave holder father and a slave “of pure African descent” 

1 L. H. Whelchel, Hell Without Fire: Conversion in Slave Religion (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 2002), 118-119. 

2 Albert J. Raboteau, Slave Religion: The “Invisible Institution ” in the Antebellum South (New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2004), 4. 

3 Daniel Monynihan, The Negro Family: The Case for National Action (Washington, DC: U.S. 
Department of Labor, Office of Policy Planning and Research, 1965). 
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mother, rose to be the youngest bishop ever elected in the denomination, a founder of 
some of its most enduring educational institutions, and a thinker and preacher who led his 
denomination to be included in some of the highest circles of academia and social justice 
available to African Americans of his era. 4 

Slavery and the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Though the founding of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church trailed the 
Emancipation Proclamation (which legally freed African Americans from chattel slavery 
in the Southern United States) by nearly a decade, its origins fit firmly within the vestiges 
of the transatlantic slave trade and the Civil War. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, paralleling the Second Great Awakening in America, revivalists began to 
propagate the belief that they had been called by God to not only spread Christianity, but 
purify the earth, and this principle led to the belief that slavery was a necessary evil 
designed to evangelize Africans, “who were considered culturally barbaric.” 5 The 
revivalistic Protestantism of the period taught that all men were sinners in need of 
salvation, and this opened the way for enslaved African American converts on slave 
plantations across the Southern United States. Thus, the early decades of the nineteenth 
century witnessed an unprecedented spread of Christianity among enslaved African 
Americans. 6 Wald and Calhoun Brown suggest that: 

The Second Great Awakening introduced a radical egalitarianism in Christianity 

by moderating the message of Calvinism. Salvation was not something bestowed 

4 Lucius H. Holsey, Autobiography, Sermons, Addresses, and Essays of Bishop L. H. Holsey, D.D. 
(Atlanta, GA: Franklin Printing and Publishing, 1898). 

5 Whelchel, Hell Without Fire, 66-67. 

6 Raboteau, Slave Religion, 152. 
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upon the elect because of the arbitrary and predestined will of a severe God but 
was available to all, rich and poor, men and women, whites and blacks, slave and 
free, through individual expression of faith and trust. Christianity was 
democratized, open and equal to all. 7 

However, while Christianity was “democratized” and the souls of the enslaved could, and 
perhaps, should be saved and set free, the bodies of enslaved African Americans were 
still to be held as chattel in bondage. Some southern states perceived that this new-found 
emphasis on salvation and a market-driven economy powered in major part by slavery 
could eventually conflict, as the freedom of the enslaved African American’s soul might 
lead to the rational argument that the body and mind deserve the same experiences. 

States such as Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina preemptively 
enacted legislation that the “saving of an African soul did not merit release of the African 
body from bondage.” 8 The economy of the Southern United States was built on farming 
cotton, indigo, and rice, crops which required skilled, attentive labor forces. Therefore, 
in addition to a new religious emphasis that was sweeping the nation, primarily to the 
benefit of Baptists and Methodists, there was also the “incentive for Southerners to 
evangelize their slaves.. .combating the growing abolitionist fervor in the North and the 
charge that the South was neglecting the spiritual welfare of its slaves.. .and become even 
more suspicious of the infiltration of. ..antislavery teachings and literature.” 9 

Another important aspect of “converting” the enslaved African Americans was to 
create a religious culture that emphasized the normalcy of subjugation and forced 
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servitude. Now common in the lives of enslaved African Americans on large plantations 
in the South were visits from revivalists inspired by the Great Awakening and funded by 
missionary pacts of the major denominations in the nation. An 1823 tract from an 
Episcopal priest in South Carolina was specifically designed “to show from the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, that slavery is not forbidden by the Divine Law: and at 
the same time to prove the necessity of giving religious instruction to our Negroes.” 10 
Welchel offers, “converting Africans to the practice of American Christianity was an 
effort to coerce and co-opt them into embracing the gods and religion of their enemies, 
and in effect, to worship their enemies.” 11 

The number of enslaved Christian African American converts in the Southern 
United States was remarkable during this period. The African American membership in 
the Methodist Church in 1797 was estimated to be 12,215, located mostly in the states of 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, while the Baptist membership was between 
18,000 and 19,000. 12 However, African American membership in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South (the most populous Methodist body in the Southern United 
States) was said to have increased from 118,904 in 1846 to 209,836 in 1861, while 
Baptist Church membership grew from 200,000 in 1845 to 400,00 by I860. 13 

However, with the swelling of membership, rolls of enslaved African American 
Christians amongst the white Christian churches of the South there was also a two-fold 
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issue brewing. The impending conflict between the Northern and Southern states over 
slavery and the economy which would lead to the Civil War, and the question of where 
the now large groups of enslaved African American Christians should worship were 
concerns for white slaveholders. 

Since the late eighteenth century, African Americans had worshipped in their own 
churches, most especially in the North. However, the first separate, solely African 
American Church was founded in the Deep South between 1773 and 1775, along the 
banks of the Savannah River at Beech Island, South Carolina. The Silver Bluff Baptist 
Church formed during the Revolutionary War, not as a result of religious segregation or 
racial animus, but due to the burden of the war and the proclamation of John Murray, 
fourth Earl of Dunmore, royal governor of the British Colony of Virginia. On the 
plantation of George Galphin, several slaves were converted by the preaching of a white 
plantation preacher named Wait Palmer. 14 Dunmore’s proclamation freed all slaves who 
would support the British during the war, and therefore, “white ministers were no longer 
allowed to attend to slaves Test they should furnish.. .too much knowledge’ about 
Dunmore’s proclamation.” 15 A group of eight slaves on the George Galphin plantation in 
South Carolina were converted to Christianity but no longer received the support of a 
white plantation preacher. One slave convert, David George, took over the 
responsibilities of preaching to this group of eight, that soon grew to thirty, and the 
church was formed. 16 


14 Whelchel, The History and Heritage of African-American Churches, 99. 

15 Raboteau, Slave Religion, 139. 

16 Raboteau, Slave Religion, 139. 
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In the North, greater gains were being made in the founding of churches as most 
African Americans were still held under the bondage of slavery. Two of the most notable 
examples are the inception of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion denomination in 
New York City in 1796 and the African Methodist Episcopal denomination in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania in 1816. Both of these enduring institutions were founded as a 
result of blatant racial segregation and discrimination. These denominations were 
reminders to Southern White Christians, and especially Southern White Methodists, that 
there was a desire for African Americans to either be treated equally in spiritual matters 
or start their own churches where they would treat themselves as equal. 17 

There were sporadic areas of independent African American churches in the 
South, however, slave-led African American churches were infrequent and often viewed 
with great suspicion. The rebellions of enslaved African Americans like Nat Turner in 
Virginia in 1831, and the free African American Denmark Vesey in South Carolina in 
1822, led to laws being enacted that “forbade the reading and writing among slaves and 
banned all Negroes, slave or free, from preaching or holding religious meetings 
unattended by a licensed white minister.” 18 As Raboteau notes, many slaveholders were 
conflicted in feeling that “Christian fellowship between master and slave, unless very 
carefully regulated, would corrode the proper social hierarchy, the essential inferiority of 


17 Richard S. Newman, Freedom’s Prophet: Bishop Richard Alien, the AME Church, and the 
Black Founding Fathers (New York: NY: University Press, 2008) 181. 

18 James H. Price, Virginia: A Guide to the Old Dominion (New York, NY: Oxford Press, 1940), 
78, accessed June 13, 2018, https://archive.org/stream/in.ernet.dli.2015.152220/2015.152220.Virginia-A- 
Guide-To-The-01d-Dominion_djvu.txt. 
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blacks and the superiority of whites, upon which the system rested. Slave conversion had 


to be measured by the rule of slave control.” 19 

While there continues to be debate about the cause of the Civil War in the United 
States, most historians agree that the issue of slavery was a major component. James 
McPherson offers, 

The Civil War started because of uncompromising differences between the free 
and slave states over the power of the national government to prohibit slavery in 
the territories that had not yet become states. When Abraham Lincoln won 
election in 1860 as the first Republican president on a platform pledging to keep 
slavery out of the territories, seven slave states in the deep South seceded and 
formed a new nation, the Confederate States of America. The incoming Lincoln 
administration and most of the Northern people refused to recognize the 
legitimacy of secession. They feared that it would discredit democracy and create 
a fatal precedent that would eventually fragment the no-longer United States into 
several small, squabbling countries. 20 

The United States fought the bloodiest war of its history, the Civil War, from April 12, 
1861 through the spring of 1865. While economic, cultural, and constitutional concerns 
may have been the stated justifications for the conflict, more than 600,000 American 
soldiers were killed in a war for the right of African Americans to experience freedom 
physically, but also religiously. 21 

The defeat of the South by the North in the Civil War also created a dilemma for 
recently emancipated individuals who desired a spiritual home, and for those white 
Southerners who controlled all the physical land assets. These previously enslaved 
Christian African Americans held no legal rights to land on which to work or worship, 


19 Raboteau, Slave Religion , 168-169. 

20 American Battlefield Trust, ‘‘Civil War Facts,” accessed June 27, 2018, 
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and, secondary to the prejudicial religious indoctrination, most had endured a complete 
absence of spiritual authority to the faith they claimed. 

The Reconstruction period in American history, which is generally considered to 
have lasted from 1863 to 1877, encompassed the epoch when African Americans were 
first legally free nationwide to proclaim and practice the religion they professed. As 
Harper notes, “For African American Protestants.. .the emancipation of four million 
slaves was the clearest evidence that God was at work in human history.” 22 

In the midst of the Reconstruction period, as African Americans sought economic, 
educational, political, and spiritual identity and security throughout the South, a number 
of religious denominations made concerted evangelistic efforts in the region. Methodists, 
Baptists, and Presbyterians all made the conversion of enslaved African Americans an 
evangelistic priority prior to the Civil War; now they were making efforts to claim the 
emancipated individuals who were leaving white-controlled churches nearly en masse. 
Prior to the Civil War, there were some 42,000 African Americans who worshipped in 
South Carolina’s White Methodist churches, but by 1870 only 600 remained; similarly, in 
1860 the Methodist Episcopal Church, South reported more than 8,000 “Colored” 
members in Florida, but in 1866 the number decreased to less than 4,000. 23 Sommerville 
observes the African American membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
precipitously declined from an African-American membership of 207,706 in 1860 to 
78,742 in 1866. 24 

22 Matthew Harper, The End of Days (Chapel Hill, NC: University of North Carolina Press, 2017), 

3. 

23 Whelchel, The History and Heritage of African-American Churches, 136. 

24 Raymond R. Sommerville, An Ex-Colored Church: Social Activism in the CME Church, 1870- 
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The predicament for white-led congregations and churches in the South, created 
by the defeat of the Confederacy in the Civil War, was complicated by their distrust of 
African American-led denominations from the North that they perceived desired overly 
ambitious political and economic gains in concert with spiritual authority and autonomy. 
Within this conflict for the allegiance of the now displaced thousands of African 
American Methodists in the South, a unique solution was proposed. In the 1866 General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a series of reports was given that called 
for the following specific actions: the authorization of separate African American 
pastoral charges, the transfer of church property, the formation of districts headed by 
African American presiding elders, the licensing and full ordination of African American 
ministers, and the organization of colored annual conferences by the College of 
Bishops. 25 The proposal was accepted and the plan of separation officially began. 

While the condescension and desire for continued influence of the parent 
organization was apparent in language and spirit, the formation and organization of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church was an apparent solution to the demise of its 
African American membership. The Methodist Episcopal Church, South would deed 
some properties to the Northern-based African Methodist Episcopal denomination and 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; however, on December 15, 1870 in 
Jackson, Tennessee, the new fledgling denomination was officially organized at its first 
General Conference. With a delegation of forty-one men, all ex-slaves, the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church elected its first bishops, William Henry Miles of Kentucky 
and Richard H. Vanderhorst of South Carolina, under the leadership of Bishops Robert 


25 Sommerville, An Ex-Colored Church , 35. 
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Paine and Holland N. McTyeire of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South on December 


21, 1870. 26 


Bishop Lucius Henry Holsey 

Just eighteen months after the formation of the new denomination, a major 
tragedy occurred as Bishop Richard H. Vanderhorst contracted pneumonia and died on 
July 18, 1872. 27 Vanderhorst had provided an indelible mark of leadership as a former 
member of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, who brought an understanding of 
the often-rival denomination to the Colored Methodist work, as well as a valuable asset in 
the states of Virginia and the Carolinas that led to great growth. As Lakey notes, this new 
denomination had grown precipitously in the short time under the leadership of Miles and 
Vanderhorst, reporting more than 67,000 members, fourteen annual conferences, and 635 
traveling preachers in less than two years of existence—an increase in membership of 
some forty percent from the last report of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 28 

A stem test faced not only this new denomination of “Colored” Methodists and its 
individual members as they fought to maintain their independence from those who once 
owned and oppressed them, but also members of their own race in other denominations 
who now valued their property and their people. The denomination needed a cadre of 
new bishops steeped in faith, proficient in speech, visionary in perspective, intelligent in 
strategy, courageous in conflict, and tireless in effort. At a called General Conference, 

26 Othal Hawthorne Lakey, The History of the CME Church (Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church), rev. ed. (Memphis, TN: CME Publishing House, 1996), 211-212. 

27 Anthony B. Pinn et al., African American Religious Cultures , American Religious Cultures 
Series (Santa Barbara, CA: ABC-CLIO, 2009), 139. 

28 Lakey, The History of the CME Church , 245. 
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held in Augusta, Georgia on March 19, 1873, the episcopacy committee deemed that the 


denomination should elect three bishops, and on the next day, Lucius Henry Holsey, 

James A. Beebe, and Isaac Lane were elected. 29 

Elected at age thirty, Holsey became the youngest person ever elected to the 

office of bishop in the history of the denomination and continues to hold that designation. 

He would become perhaps the most influential person in the survival and expansion of 

the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church. By his own assessment, the perpetuation of 

education for his people would be among his greatest contributions to the work of his 

church, and a history of the denomination could never be written without him being “one 

of the chief actors in its drama.” 30 Considering the impact of slavery on Holsey’s 

leadership priorities may provide valuable insight into the impact of dysfunctional family 

systems on the priorities of leaders in the Postmodern Christian Church. 

Writing his autobiography at the relatively young age of fifty-six, Holsey gives 

profound insight into how the institution of slavery shaped his being as he discusses the 

last person to own him as a slave and the emotional attachment he felt to the man. 

A few days before his death he...wanted me to choose one of his two intimate 
friends as my master.. .1 chose Col. R.M. Johnston.. .though young, I felt as much 
interest in his well-being as I have felt since in my own. I made it a special point 
never to lie to him or deceive him in any way. I felt that I could not afford to be 
false even to those who appeared to be my enslavers and oppressors, and I have 
never regretted this course in after years. The training that I received in the 
narrow house of slavery has been a minister of correction and mercy to me in all 
these years of struggle, trial, labor, and anxiety. I have no complaint against 
American slavery. It was a blessing in disguise to me and to many. It has made 
the Negro race what it could not have been in its native land. Slavery was but a 


29 C. H. Phillips, History of the Colored Methodist Church (Jackson, TN: Publishing House of the 
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circumstance or a link in the transitions of humanity and must have its greatest 
bearing upon the future. 31 

Holsey says the “narrow house of slavery has been a minister of correction and mercy to 
me.. .1 have no complaint against American slavery.” This view of slavery was 
antithetical to the view of other major Methodist bodies in the nation with the exception 
of the parent, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. In 1844, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church split into two factions over the issue of slavery and did not reunite until 1939. 32 
The African Methodist Episcopal Church was ultimately formed as a movement of 
protest and Christian activism after former slaves Richard Allen and Absalom Jones were 
forced from their knees while praying at the St. George’s Methodist Church in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania in 1787.” The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church was 
the religious home of Harriet Tubman, Fredrick Douglass, and Sojourner Truth, and has 
been called “The Freedom Church” for generations. 34 Their belief was that one’s religion 
was lived in the public square as well as the private prayer closet. Holsey’s experience 
with chattel slavery was an entirely different journey and represents what Glenn Eskew 
has termed a “plantation mission ideology of paternalism.” 35 


31 Holsey, Autobiography, 9-10. 
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Holsey was born in 1842 near Columbus, Georgia as the product of a relationship 
between James Holsey, a slave owner, and Louisa, an enslaved woman of “pure African 
descent.” 36 Holsey’s father died when he was six years old, and he was apparently 
separated from his mother and became the “property” of T. L. Wynn, who lived near 
Sparta, Georgia. Wynn died in 1857, but just prior to his death, the enslaved teenager 
was allowed to choose who his next owner would be. Holsey chose Col. R. M. Johnston, 
whom he served until emancipation and then, because of his affection for and loyalty to 
Johnston, a voluntary additional year. 

Early in his autobiography, Holsey notes the religious fervor and Christian 
practice of his mother who had fourteen children. He was her oldest child and would 
document his life’s work through autobiography and his thoughts through major essays 
and sermons; however, throughout all his writings it appears he never mentions her again. 
Yet, Holsey fondly recalls two of his “owners” with high regard and notes that the third 
gave him the opportunity to choose his next master. 

The horrors of the transatlantic slave trade were well-documented, and the tragedy 
of chattel slavery as practiced in the United States of America resulted in the death of 
untold millions of enslaved African Americans. From their capture and barter on the 
coasts of West Africa, to the Middle Passage, and through to the sale of “human 
property” along the coasts of the Eastern United States, and especially South Carolina, 
the majority of African Americans lived an existence of “hell without fire.” 37 


36 Holsey, Autobiography, 9. 
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Holsey’s mindset regarding the “blessing in disguise” of slavery was perhaps 

formed early in his ministerial journey, when he describes how he publicly proclaimed 

his calling into the ministry. He writes, 

Under the pastorate of Rev. A. J. Garrell, that I appeared before the Quarterly 
Conference. Rev. W. H. Potter, D.D., was the Presiding Elder. Bishop George F. 
Pierce being present, I had to be examined by him. He was a wonderful preacher, 
with wide influence, and august presence. Everybody loved, respected, and some 
almost adored him.. .in 1862 I was married to Miss Harriet A. Turner, a girl then 
fifteen years of age, who had been reared by Bishop Pierce, and given by him to 
his son-in-law, Mr. Turner, as a maid for his wife. We were married in the 
spacious hall of the Bishop’s residence...” The house girls” and “the house body” 
and the most prominent persons of color were invited to the wedding of the 
colored “swells.” 38 

Holsey’s relationship with this “wonderful preacher” would continue for many years as 
Pierce would twice ordain him, give him his pastoral charges while a minister in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and ultimately preach the ordination sermon when 
Holsey was elected bishop on Sunday, March 23, 1873. 39 

Holsey’s emancipation, elevation to bishop, and hard labor to build the new 
denomination into a sustainable institution did not discourage his desire to remain close 
to his former owners and oppressors. Soon after being elected, Holsey began to promote 
the idea for a church school established by the parent denomination. Holsey offered, 
“from the time of emancipation of the slaves by the fortunes of war, I have not seen any 
reason why Southern people should not be the real and true friends of the Negro race.. .1 
saw from the first no reasons for any feelings of hate or revenge, either on them part of 
the one or the other.” 40 
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Holsey’s almost paternal feelings evolved into sustained work to foster relations 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South (MECS). In 1882, he was sent to the 
General Conference of MECS as an emissary in search of monetary support for such an 
effort. In passionately speaking to the delegates gathered in Nashville, Tennessee, he 
proclaimed, “God has placed us among you in this broad land. Your home is our home: 
your interests are our interests, and whatever may affect the one must in a large degree 
effect the other.” 41 Holsey’s attachment to the denomination of his former oppressors was 
rewarded with long-standing monetary investment that continues through today. 42 

Bishop Pierce would again play a pivotal role in Holsey’s early episcopal career 
as the two would meet, along with Bishops Miles, Beebe, and Lane, in Atlanta in the 
summer of 1882. Holsey would later summarize that in that meeting, “It was agreed to 
locate the school in Augusta, GA, and ask the church for two hundred thousand dollars 
for facilities and endowment.” 43 The institution created from those early works of Holsey 
exists today as Paine College. Holsey also worked to create a number of secondary 
schools as an “educational system” that would feed students to Paine; those schools 
included Holsey Normal and Industrial Academy, Helena B. Cobb Institute for Girls, 
Harriet E. Holsey Normal and Industrial Institute, and the Hartwell Institute. 44 

As Holsey matured into his episcopal career, the experiment of Reconstruction in 
the Deep South began to dissolve, and the rise of Jim Crow laws and culture became 
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more widespread and violent, his views on the relations between the races began to 

change. In 1899, Holsey began to publicly support an African-American state as a 

solution to the reality that “each year the racial differences are rendering it more and 

more impossible for the whites and the blacks to occupy the same territory and there is 

nothing for the black man to do but to move or remain here as an oppressed and degraded 

race.” 45 Ultimately, it appears that near the end of his life, Holsey came to some 

resignation about race relations that many had seen earlier through the “colored” glasses 

of slavery. A year prior to his death, Holsey wrote: 

I have always been impressed and so understood from boyhood, that no matter 
what might take place in the rise or fall of American Civilization; and no matter 
what social or political changes or upheavals might appear, the white man of the 
South would be on top. I think I had a prophetic vision and rather an unclouded 
view of those things to come that would affect the religious and political 
condition of the people of color, and it was folly, if not madness, to ignore and set 
at nought such a conclusion. 46 


Conclusion 

The full impact of Lucius Holsey’s impact on education, race relations, 
ecumenical rapport, Methodism, Christianity, and the Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church may never be fully known. His rise from illiterate slave to learned bishop 
provides great commentary on not only his diligence and courage, but also an innate 
brilliance that was not shaped in the classrooms of academia or the pulpits of prestige, but 
in the hallways of the “master’s house” and the fields of forced labor and burden. 
However, as one of the perhaps millions of African American children born of immoral 
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miscegenation and legalized emotional, physical, and mental brutality, Holsey preached, 


wrote, and supported a dependence on a group of people that often denied his personhood 
and never saw him as an equal. 

His reliance on a relationship with an often disinterested “parental” group was 
reflected in a leadership model that pursued organizational intimacy with a waffling and 
sometimes unfaithful partner. The former enslaved abolitionist Frederick Douglass noted 
in his arguments against chattel slavery that one of its crudest manifestations was that 
slave owners purposefully separated children from their parents in order to blunt the 
development of affection between them. 47 The resulting effect was misplaced devotion to 
a party not worthy of such attention. While Lucius Holsey never shared, and perhaps 
never showed any affection for his birth mother, he lavished praise and adulation on his 
former enslavers including one who was his biological father. 

Late in life, Bishop Holsey realized that the American system in which he was 
birthed would always be tilted to provide the advantage to the Caucasian race. In an 
editorial to the Atlanta Constitution on August 30, 1899, he clearly lays out a different 
direction for the leadership he had provided for his church and his race for nearly three 
decades at that point. He opines: 

There is not now, there never has been the smallest possibility of the negro race in 
the southern states, en masse to rise to the dignity and possibilities of 
manhood.. .The history of the white man, as well as of any other man, shows that 
even the moral principle will all the powerful forces and agencies of religion is 
compromised and forgotten when “power and place” is at stake. Up to date the 
black race has less morals and more religion, and the white race has more morals 
and less religion.. .The tendency of the dominant race is to keep the negro to 
himself as far as possible and the negro is struggling to have a civilization of his 
own.. .The engines of governments and improvements are all in the hands of the 
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ruling people. What then is the remedy? Answer: separation. Let it be done in 
kindness and peace.. .No people should live together unless they can live in peace 
and harmony. 48 

Holsey’s view of the slavery of his youth had been one of affection and admiration. His 
view of Christianity had been as a vehicle for spiritual salvation and racial ascendancy. 
His view of those who profited from slavery and proselytized Christianity had been one 
of respect and assimilation. However, Holsey eventually concluded that the obvious 
deficiencies of the institutions of his youth would be magnified in the world of his 
maturity. The dysfunctional experiences of his youth greatly impacted how he led the 
church as a pastor and bishop. 

The decline of mainline protestant denominations in the African American church 
is well documented. As clergy and lay leadership continue to implement, refine, and 
develop new models of influence that will motivate and move congregations toward 
healing, health, and wholeness, perhaps recognizing, analyzing, and interacting with the 
development experiences of the leadership cadre will provide valuable insight into the 
proposed direction of the African-American church. 


48 Lucius Holsey, “Bishop Holsey On the Race Problem,” Atlanta Constitution, August 30, 1899, 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This “spiral of societal neglect and disinterest” is not only an opportunity for 
ministry in the church, but when not acknowledged and addressed can become a negative 
distinguishing and identifying marker of individuals and families who lead in the church. 
Testing the praxis of Christianity through the lens of Black Liberation Theology, and 
specifically, its novel idea of radical self-love expressed through justice and power is a 
fitting framework for research in the project “The Identification of Family Dysfunction in 
Lay Leadership Decision Making in an African American Church.” Black Liberation 
Theology will be explored in this chapter to gain greater insight in correlation with the 
Civil Rights Movement. Additionally, the research will review the beginning of Black 
Liberation Theology as well as the correlation to Black Liberation Theology and Black 
Power. In doing so the work will also reflect on various individuals who had active roles 
in both categories. 

The thirty-sixth president of the United States of America, Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, during the throes of the Civil Rights Movement said in a prepared speech to 
graduates at Howard University, “Ability is stretched or stunted by the family that you 
live with, and the neighborhood you live in, by the school you go to and the poverty or 
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the richness of your surroundings. It is the product of a hundred unseen forces playing 
upon the little infant, the child, and finally the man .” 1 

The president, while advocating for equality under the law and governmental 
assistance for African Americans, noted that many and varied experiences including 
family play a critical role in the manifestation of an individual’s ability. The African 
American Christian Church has in epochs past served as the center of life for generations 
of African Americans and often provided the written and unwritten standards and 
instruction for personal health, relationships, education, religion, financial stewardship, 
and justice in community . 2 

During the same period that President Johnson acknowledged the sociological 
impacts of environment on a person’s ability, James Cone theorized and wrote Black 
Theology and Black Power. Cone’s seminal work provided fresh theological perspective 
on Christianity as African Americans continually faced the vestiges of chattel slavery, 
segregation, discrimination, racism, poverty, and injustice. Cone’s work spoke to the 
contemporary setting of African Americans while providing religious material and 
information for a church mired in the midst of conflict. 

As articulated by Cone, the purpose of black theology is to “analyze the black 
man’s condition in the light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ with the purpose of 
creating a new understanding of black dignity among black people and providing the 
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necessary soul in that people, to destroy white racism.” 3 He offered the specific historical 
context of the poor and a representative population, African American Christians, 
provides a unique theological perspective to view God and Jesus Christ and address their 
existential circumstance. This theological understanding provides a foundation for the 
African American Church to address family dysfunction as it influences the decision¬ 
making process of lay leadership in the church. 

The impact of poverty, racism, inequality, and incarceration as it relates to family 
dysfunction is a continuously debated topic. 4 Some scholars have argued the nuclear 
family is a wholly imperfect marker for the health of a communities’ families. 5 The 
reality of high incarceration rates, single parent homes, divorce rates and comparatively 
increased high school dropout rates among the African American community are facts 
that appear to be inextricably linked to family structure and functionality. 

Dwight Hopkins, a second-generation liberation theologian, offers 

The purpose of black theology is to turn its face to the signs of the times in the 
broader society and to what the church is or is not doing to uplift and empower 
those without means to enjoy life. More and more these signs indicate 
fundamental structural shifts, which are propelling the African American folk 
further into a spiral of societal neglect and disinterest. 6 
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The Beginnings of Black Liberation Theology 

The remnants of chattel slavery, Jim Crow, and the battles against discrimination, 
segregation, and racism during the 1950s and 1960s provided fertile ground for the 
precursor religious and academic writings on Black Liberation Theology. African 
Americans faced a nation that did not fully embrace them, a Christian Church that often 
ignored them, and a government that was not supporting them. While the African 
American Church first organized as a disconnected entity nearly two centuries earlier was 
thriving, a written systematic theology did not exist. 7 

Hopkins suggests that Black Liberation Theology arose out of distinct responses 
to three issues: racism, injustice, and the erroneous critique of Black Christian Theology 
in the 1960s. He asserts it was Joseph R. Washington’s Black Religion: The Negro and 
Christianity in the United States, the Civil Rights Movement, and the Black Power 
Movement that provided the necessary creative crucible and reaction. 8 

Joseph R. Washington’s goal in writing Black Religion: The Negro and 
Christianity in the United States was to “evaluate critically the religion of the Negro in 
America.” 9 However, Washington’s academic critique of the “Negro” religion in 
America was that it was devoid of a theological underpinning and had become a syncretic 
religious enterprise. 10 He offered that “past alienation from the theological roots of 
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8 Dwight N. Hopkins, Introducing Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
2004), 29-40. 

9 Joseph R. Washington Jr., Black Religion: The Negro and Christianity in the United 
States (Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 1984), vii. 

10 Joseph R. Washington Jr., “Are American Negro Churches Christian?” Theology Today 20, no. 
1 (April 1, 1963): 76-86. 
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Protestantism, social separation from white Protestants... addiction to religion as 
personal salvation.. .worship as the primary means of release and the occasion for class 
identification.. .are the bases for the religion of the Negro.” 11 Washington was asserting 
that “Negro religion” did not have a firm foundation absent cultural traditions and 
temporal considerations. 

Washington’s assessment of religion also included a scathing rebuke of the work 
of Martin Luther King, Jr. impacting the Black Church and his utilization of the 
methodology of Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi famously employed tactics of nonviolent civil 
disobedience and led the nation of India to independence from the oppressive rule of 
Great Britain in 1947. Gandhi studied Christianity and Buddhism and practiced 
Hinduism. King famously said, “Christ furnished the spirit and motivation, while Gandhi 
furnished the method.” 12 Washington offered, “King borrowed more than nonviolence 
from Gandhi. He accepted his syncretic spirit.. .as a Baptist, King is not disciplined by a 
theology or a community of faith and thus is free to interpret the Bible as he feels led. 

The influence that such a spirit has on the Negro as a whole is enormous.” 13 

Washington’s analysis of the errors of “Negro religion” led him to boldly 
proclaim “it is incumbent upon the Negro now to close his houses of worship and enter 
the white congregations of his choice en masse... But if Negroes do not take the offensive 
and demand assimilation in the Christian community their gains in material goods will 


11 Washington Jr., “Are American Negro Churches Christian?” 79. 

12 “Glossary of Non-Violence,” The King Center, accessed December 11, 
2018, http://www.thekingcenter.org/glossary-nonviolence. 

13 Washington Jr., Black Religion, 9-10. 
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hardly be matched by spiritual growth.” 14 His belief was that “Negro religion” had not 
and could never progress to faith because of a lack of theology that only White Christians 
possessed through tradition and rigorous academic study that occurred only in white 
institutions of higher learning, and because the White Church possessed as the transmitter 
of the faith. 

Hopkins offers, “Black theologians were moved to show the shortsightedness of 
Washington’s analysis. Consequently, black theology arose, in part, as a systematic 
investigation, development, and creation of a Christian theology for black people moving 
toward liberation.” 15 

Occurring concurrently to the debate around Washington’s book was the zenith of 
the Civil Rights Movement with the passage of federal legislation, the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. Legislatively, the movement had made great 
progressive strides. Considering these victories, the most identifiable leadership of the 
Civil Rights Movement came from the Black Church. The Montgomery Bus Boycott in 
1955 became the recognized spark of the movement, though many different strategies by 
various organizations and leaders had provided an environment for radical civil change in 
the nation preceding the 1950s. 16 


14 Washington Jr., Black Religion, 289-290. 

15 Hopkins, Introducing Black Theology of Liberation, 32. 

16 The 1948 Executive Order 9981 signed by President Harry Truman ended segregation in the 
United States Military and was instigated by A. Philip Randolph and Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
The 1950 United States Supreme Court case McLaurin v Oklahoma State Regents argued by Thurgood 
Marshall on behalf of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored Peoples ended segregation 
in graduate and professional education. Marshall also successfully argued Brown v Board of Education of 
Topeka in 1954, effectively striking down the separate but equal doctrine in public education. These and 
other events prepared the nation for the Civil Rights Movement. 
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Martin Luther King, Jr. as a twenty-six-year-old pastor, the leader of the 
Montgomery Boycott, became the national face of the movement. Much of the credit for 
King’s skillfulness and momentum as a leader was given to the Black Church as opposed 
to his academic and professional accomplishments. He was recognized as a third- 
generation Black Baptist preacher from Georgia who could engage the people in the 
pews, stir massive crowds to meaningful protest in the streets, deftly debate white 
intellectuals on television, and persevere through the demeaning, harsh realities of the 
American South. Hopkins relates, “Black theology arose from black pastors who had 
participated in King’s civil rights movement.. .the movement redefined the church as a 
militant, radical manifestation of Jesus Christ in the streets on behalf of the poor and 
marginalized.” 17 

However, the movement for liberation was not monolithic or monotone. 

Diverging opinions, strategies, and leaders influenced thought and behavior within the 

pursuit for equality, justice, and a theological foundation for liberation. Almost 

simultaneously, Stokely Carmichael’s cry and Malcolm X’s elucidation of “Black 

Power” stirred the masses of young and old discouraged by the perceived slow pace of 

change via the non-violent Civil Rights movement. Cone wrote: 

Black Power means black freedom, black self-determination, wherein black 
people no longer view themselves as without human dignity but as men, human 
beings with the ability to carve out their own destiny. In short, as Stokely 
Carmichael would say, Black Power means T.C.B. Take Care of Business, black 
folks’ business not on the terms of the oppressor, but on those of the oppressed. 18 


17 Hopkins, Introducing Black Theology of Liberation, 34. 
ls Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, 199. 
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While Carmichael, at times supported King, and at other times opposed him, Malcolm 
X’s phrase “by any means necessary,” spoken in 1964 illuminated the urgency and 
passion of people disenchanted with American inequality and injustice. Malcolm’s 
understanding of the inherent power of black people that had been damaged by centuries 
of systematic oppression gave his rhetoric great psychological force. Hopkins offers, 
“Malcolm sought to shatter the myth in the black person’s mind that equated value and 
all positive norms with whiteness.. .politically, he preached black solidarity and the right 
of self-determination. Culturally, he lifted up black pride and Pan-Africanism. And 
theologically, he defined the white man as “the devil.” 19 

While Malcolm before his death moderated his theological position, changed his 
name, and advocated a different relationship with like-minded individuals of all races, his 
opinion on liberation never changed. 20 His assassination in 1965, along with King’s in 
1968, spoke to the radical hate which had infiltrated the psyche and soul of American 
culture and produced a society that would not change of its own volition. This unabashed 
hate demanded a radical response from the Black Church that affirmed its commitment to 
Christianity but unashamedly advocated for a change via a solid and defendable 
theological premise. 

In 1966, a select committee of the National Council of Churches published a full- 
page ad in the New York Times supporting the terminology, but more importantly, the 
sentiment of “Black Power.” 21 The article attempted to accomplish several purposes. The 

19 Hopkins, Introducing Black Theology of Liberation, 34. 

20 Alex Haley, The Autobiography of Malcolm X (New York, NY: Ballantine Books, 1992), 416. 

21 National Committee of Negro Churchmen, “Position Statement in Support of Black Power,” 

The Church Awakens: African Americans and the Struggle for Justice, accessed December 9, 2018, 
https://episcopalarchives.org/church-awakens/items/show/183. 
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authors desired to assure the Black Church that the term was not an affront to Christian 
sensibilities. They hoped to make national politicians aware that the acquisition of power 
was an appropriate accomplishment, a worthy goal, and a natural progression for black 
people considering their collective sociological journey. These “Black Churchmen” also 
desired to alert White Christian leaders that their manipulation and monopolization of 
power in the church was antithetical to Christian love. Finally, their article was designed 
to challenge the national media to responsibly and adequately cover the movement for 
civil rights, even though it had now become less geographically, politically, and 
religiously defined. 

The statement powerfully said, 

The fundamental distortion facing us in the controversy about “black power” is 
rooted in gross imbalance of power and conscience between Negroes and white 
America.. .As a result, the power of white men and the conscience of black men 
have both been corrupted. The power of white men is corrupted because it meets 
little meaningful resistance from Negroes to temper it and keep white men from 
aping God. The conscience of black men is corrupted because, having no power 
to implement the demands of conscience, the concern for justice is transmuted 
into a distorted form of love, which, in the absence of justice, becomes chaotic 
self-surrender. Powerlessness breeds a race of beggars. We are faced now with a 
situation where conscience-less power meets powerless conscience, threatening 
the very foundations of our nations. 22 


Black Theology and Black Power 

The death of Malcom X in 1965, the Detroit riots of 1967, and the assassination 
of Martin Luther King, Jr. in 1968 produced an anger in James Cone that required a 
release for one who was scholarly, religious, and yet militant. Cone earned degrees from 
Philander Smith College and Garrett Theological Seminary before earning a PhD from 

22 National Committee of Negro Churchmen, “Position Statement in Support of Black Power,” 
accessed December 10, 2018, https://episcopalarchives.org/church-awakens/items/show/183. 
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Northwestern University. 23 However, religion, scholarship, academic instruction, and 
even civil disobedience were not a satisfactory outlet for the scholar. 

Cone wrote: 

Although I had already embraced Black Power before King’s murder, that event 
intensified my conviction and made me more determined to write an extended 
essay equating Black power with the Christian gospel.. .The cause of my anger 
was not merely my reaction to the murder of Martin King. Neither simply to the 
death of Malcolm X or the killing of so many blacks in the cities. My anger 
stretched back to the slave ships, the auction block, and the lynchings. But even 
more important were my personal encounters with racism in Bearden, Little Rock, 
Evanston, and Adrian. Because of these experiences, I promised myself that I 
would never again make a political or theological compromise with racism. 
Racism is a deadly disease that must be resisted by any means necessary. Never 
again would I ever expect white racists to do right in relation to the black 
community. A moral or theological appeal based on a white definition of morality 
or theology will always serve as a detriment to our attainment of black freedom. 
The only option we blacks have is to fight in every way possible, so that we can 
begin to create a definition of freedom based on our own history and culture. We 
must not expect white people to give us freedom. Freedom is not a gift, but a 
responsibility, and thus must be taken against the will of those who hold us in 
bondage. 24 

Cone’s desire was to give an appropriate theological construct to the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ through the perspective of an oppressed people in a modem context. He 
rhetorically asked, “what does the Christian gospel have to say to the powerless black 
men whose existence is threatened daily by the insidious tentacles of white power? Is this 
the message from Christ to the countless number of blacks whose lives are smothered 
under white society?” 25 


23 “Faculty: James H. Cone (1938 - 2018),” Union Theological Seminary, accessed December 11, 
2018, https://utsnyc.ed u/faculty/j ames-h-cone/. 

24 James H. Cone, My Soul Looks Back (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1985), 46-47. 

25 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, location 586, Kindle. 
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Black Liberation Theology’s Christology evolves heavily from the works 

particularly of Karl Barth. As Cone observed, Barth noted in Church Dogmatics that “all 

theological talk about God, man, church, etc., must inevitably proceed from Jesus Christ, 

who is the sole criterion for every Christian utterance. To talk of God or man without first 

talking about Jesus Christ is to engage in idle, abstract words which have no relation to 

the Christian experience of revelation.” 26 Thus, Cone presented essential Christianity as 

an exclusive pursuit of Jesus Christ. This provided him with a theological and rational 

bridge to the words and actions of Jesus as the foundation of his theory. 

What makes Cone’s approach unique is not necessarily his pursuit or illumination 

of the personhood of Jesus, but his locating of Jesus, who comes as God and man, 

specifically among the oppressed as an intentional revolutionary act. Cone suggests that 

Jesus’ dwelling and interaction among the unwanted of society was an act of liberation 

designed to bring affinity, hope, and power. According to Cone, Jesus was not covert but 

purposeful in his ministry among the least, last, and left out. He offers: 

The message of the Kingdom strikes at the very center of the man’s desire to 
define his own existence in the light of his own interest at the price of his 
brother’s enslavement. It means the irruption of a new age, an age which has to do 
with God’s action in history on behalf of man’s salvation. It is an age of 
liberation, in which “the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, the poor have the good news 
preached to them” (Luke 7:22). This is not pious talk, and one does not need a 
seminary degree to interpret the message. It is a message about the ghetto, and all 
other injustices done in the name of democracy and religion to further the social, 
political, and economic interests of the oppressor. In Christ, God enters human 
affairs and takes sides with the oppressed. Their suffering becomes his; their 
despair, divine despair. Through Christ the poor man is offered freedom now to 
rebel against that which makes him other than human. 27 


26 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power , location 627, Kindle. 

27 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power , location 642-653, Kindle. 
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Cone’s Christology deepens by not only locating Jesus among the oppressed, but by 
appropriating his life, death, and resurrection as a call to oppose oppression. Christianity 
becomes a religion of protest as it views Jesus’ opposition to the most restrictive man¬ 
made structures of hate modeled in others by greed, pride, jealousy, and ultimately, 
crucifixion. Cone li nk s Julian Moltmann’s “political hermeneutics of the gospel” with 
Black Power through the message of the cross as a signature of black theology. 

Christianity becomes a religion of protest, as Moltmann suggests, because 

one cannot grasp freedom in faith without hearing simultaneously the categorial 
imperative: One must serve through the liberation of the suffering creation out of 
real affliction.. .Consequently, the missionary proclamation of the cross of the 
Resurrected One is not an opium of the people which intoxicates and 
incapacitates, but the ferment of new freedom. It leads to the awaking of that 
revolt which, in the “power of resurrection”... follows the categorical imperative 
to overthrow all conditions in which man is a being who labors and is heavily 
laden. 28 

Black Power becomes a prominent encapsulation of Black Liberation Theology because 
it characterizes a message of strength, resistance, and courage that is no longer a rallying 
cry outside of the faith but becomes a statement of the faith. That faith is practiced with 
the courage to not be a slave or servant to another human being’s self-embellishing 
desire, but the faith and courage to become, and ultimately achieve, a God ordained and 
created destiny. Black Power was presented not in Jesus’ forgiveness of those who 
crucified him on the Cross, but in his willingness to not allow crucifixion to characterize 
his life and ministry. Power was exhibited in Jesus’ refusal to let death define him as 
defeated regardless of whether or not he died. Black Power is the defiance to be who 
God created one to be, regardless of how existential voices define that one. 


28 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power , location 667, Kindle. 
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Not only does Black Liberation Theology consist of the freedom achieved 
through Black Power, but it consists of the freedom to liberate the oppressor as well. As 
the oppressed are freed from the bondage to be subservient to others by becoming 
liberated through the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, the oppressors are liberated 
from the reality of oppression. As long as one attempts to constrain and contain another, 
they are limited by those same constraints themselves, simply from a different position. 

However, the truth of liberation in Christianity is that one is only free from the 
ravages of oppression to subject themselves to obedience to Christ. Thus, Jesus would 
offer to all those that desire to be free, that in following him one is subjected to the 
burdens of freedom. Jesus says, “If any want to become my followers, let them deny 
themselves and take up their cross and follow me. For those who want to save their life 
will lose it, and those who lose their life for my sake will find it. For what will it profit 
them if they gain the whole world but forfeit their life” (Matt. 16: 24-26). Cone relates 
the principle of Black Liberation Theology and Black Power by offering, “three 
assertions about Black Power can be made: First, the work of Christ is essentially a 
liberating work.. .Second, Christ in liberating the wretched of the earth also liberates 
those responsible for wretchedness.. .Third, mature freedom is burdensome and risky.” 29 

Christian Love and Black Liberation Theology 

Most critical to an understanding of Black Liberation Theology as a foundation 
for understanding and rectifying dysfunction in the African American family is how love 
is experienced and expressed through this apparent radical theological lens. Love, or 


29 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power , location 747, Kindle. 
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agape, is the primary marker of God. God’s love is identified as the reason Jesus, God as 


man, appears in the world according to John 3:16. Love is also humanity’s primary 
response to God’s authority according to Matthew 22:37. Love is also humanity’s 
primary methodology for relating to humanity according to Matthew 22:39. Finally, Jesus 
offers that love is the primary identifying characteristic of his disciples according to John 
13:35. 

Since love is the unique signature of Christianity, Cone suggests that humanity’s 
worth is an extension of God’s love for humanity. 30 Humanity derives its value because 
when it was unworthy and valueless, God made it valuable simply by loving that which 
did not deserve love. Based upon Anders Nygren’s study of Christian love, which 
proclaims that “agape does not recognize value, but creates it,” Cone argues for the 
equality of all humanity only because all humanity is loved by God. 31 

As humanity experiences God’s love, it simultaneously experiences God’s 
righteousness. Righteousness is God’s unequivocal goodness and it becomes difficult to 
separate God’s righteousness from God’s love. Simply offered, “love prevents 
righteousness from being legalistic and righteousness keeps love from being 
sentimental.. .righteousness means God cannot turn his back on evil.. .love means that he 
(God) acts for man’s own best interest, that man’s welfare is God’s primary concern, and 
so does righteousness.” 32 


30 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power , location 855, Kindle. 

31 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power , location 869, Kindle. 

32 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power , location 883, Kindle. 
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Therefore, humanity connected with God’s love and righteousness through the 
practice of Christianity finds value in all of humanity. Regardless of race, creed, or 
gender, all humanity must be loved because all humanity is loved by God. However, 
because God’s love is inseparable from God’s righteousness, God’s love causes humanity 
to confront evil as it arises with love. Not confronting evil as it arises among humanity is 
not an example of God’s love but a reflection of a lack of love. To create, perpetuate, or 
ignore poverty, discrimination, indignity, and injustice is reflective of the absence of the 
love of Jesus. 

Not only does love expressed in righteousness confront evil, but it also promotes 

the peculiarities of humanity’s diversity. God loves humanity bringing value to it and 

since black humanity is loved by God, black humanity must and should love itself 

modeling the God of love. How can one love God if one does not love what God created? 

How can one love others created by God if one does not love the self-created by God? 

Cone ascribes special value to blackness because it is created by God. He writes: 

For God to love the black man means that God has made him somebody. The 
black man does not need to hate himself because he is not white, and he should 
feel no need to become like others. His blackness, which society despises, is a 
special creation of God himself. He has worth because God imparts value through 
loving. It means that God has bestowed on him a new image of himself, so that he 
can now become what he in fact is. Through God’s love, the black man is given 
the power to become, the power to make others recognize him. Because God is “a 
God of power; of majesty and of might,” to love man means that he wills that the 
black man “reflect in the immediacies of life his power, his majesty and his 
might.. .in a world which has taught blacks to hate themselves, the new black man 
does not transcend blackness but accepts it, loves it as a gift of the Creator. For he 
knows that until he accepts himself as a being of God in all of its physical 
blackness, he can love neither God nor neighbor.” 33 


33 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power , location 897, Kindle. 
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An additional facet of love through the lens of Black Liberation Theology is its 

connection to power. Love without power is simply emotion and sentiment devoid of 

God’s authority. Love with power is the formula for change. Cone adopts Paul Tillich’s 

work on love, power, and justice, 34 agreeing that one may be “estranged” from self or 

others, but love is the “reunion of the estranged” and power is “the possibility of self- 

affirmation in spite of internal and external negation.” 35 

The call too often made to African Americans has been to love others while 

accepting the status quo regarding self and society. Cone argues this is the antithesis of 

love. Love utilizes power to reunite the separated. Love accompanied by power should 

bring together people of different races as equals, persons of different economic strata as 

partners, individuals of different communities as neighbors, Christians of different 

backgrounds as brothers and sisters. Yet, Cone agrees with the words of Tillich, “love is 

the foundation, not the negation of power.” 36 He continues: 

It seems that whites forget about the necessary interrelatedness of love, justice 
and power when they encounter black people. Love becomes emotional and 
sentimental. This sentimental, condescending love accounts for their desire to 
“help” by relieving the physical pains of the suffering blacks so they can satisfy 
their own religious piety and keep the poor powerless. But the new blacks, 
redeemed in Christ, must refuse their “help” and demand that blacks be 
confronted as persons. They must say to whites that authentic love is not “help,” 
not giving Christmas baskets but working for political, social, and economic 
justice, which always means a redistribution of power. It is a kind of power which 
enables the blacks to fight their own battles and thus keep their dignity. 
Powerlessness breeds a race of beggars. 37 


34 Paul Tillich, Love, Power, and Justice (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1960). 

35 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, location 924, Kindle. 

36 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, location 924, Kindle. 

37 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power, location 939, Kindle. 
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Love is the motivation for Christians not only to act but to be. Active love challenges 
boundaries, exposes hypocrisies, and encourages individuality while practicing unity. 

Black Liberation Theology and the Family 

The Old Testament character Jephthah and his family represent a biblical scenario 
where the principles of Black Liberation Theology might have successfully been applied. 
Jephthah is mentioned in Judges as “a mighty warrior” and in the New Testament among 
a list of personalities “who through faith conquered kingdoms, administered justice, 
obtained promises, shut the mouths of lions, quenched raging fire...became mighty in 
war (and) put foreign enemies to flight” (Jdgs. 11:2, Heb. 11:32-33). Jephthah, bom 
under contradictory circumstances, would rise to judge ancient Israel, command his 
homeland military to battlefield victories over a number of enemies and be recognized as 
head by the elders of his community. 

Yet, Jephthah was born as the son of a Gileadite and a prostitute. When the sons 
of his father and his father’s wife grew up, they ran him away from their homeland to the 
land of Tob, declaring he would not receive an inheritance because he was “the son of 
another woman” (Jdgs. 11:3). Jephthah experienced a traumatic family dissolution that 
caused him to live as an outlaw. 

In Jephthah’s period of exile, he became the leader of a band of outlaws (Jdgs. 

11:3), then when asked to return, the leader of Israel (Jdgs. 11:11), and finally, of his 
family as the father of one daughter (Jdgs. 11:34). Jephthah’s propensity for leadership 
was represented at each stage of his life in the biblical narrative. However, Jephthah’s 
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decision to make a vow of sacrifice resulted in the death of his only daughter as a virgin 
and no familial legacy (Jdgs. 11:39). 

Interestingly, Jephthah blamed his daughter for his ill-advised vow (Jdgs. 11:35). 
She desired to celebrate her father’s military victory, but instead became the object of her 
father’s scorn. Jephthah’s daughter was innocent of wrongdoing but was lost when her 
father refused to stand for her. Similarly, Jephthah was exiled when his father refused or 
was silent when he was chased from his homeland and forced to live in less than optimal 
circumstances. Jephthah was simply born but became the subject of scorn. 

Both the father of Jephthah and Jephthah the father might have changed the 
outcome of these situations had love for self and family been expressed. The context of 
these biblical narratives is vastly different from contemporary society, yet love is critical 
to healthy decision making. Family must be the context for which love is first 
experienced and then enacted. As Cone writes, “the love of self and the love of neighbor, 
which constitute the heart of one’s being in God, never escape the possibility of self- 
annihilation and destruction of neighbor.” 38 


38 Cone, Black Theology and Black Power , location 939, Kindle. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter will examine the origins of African Psychology as a discipline. 
Secondly, it will explore the intersection of the African American family and the African 
American church through the lens of African Psychology. Further, this work will delve 
into concepts of self that are fundamental principles of African Psychology. Finally, it 
will suggest some areas of further research in the African American church that might 
utilize African Psychology as a framework for investigation. 

In 1903, a social scientist observed a strange phenomenon among the people 
known at the time as Negros (now commonly known as African Americans). These 
people existed in a society where their pigmentation and phenotype determined their 
accessibility to resources, their respectability among the majority of citizens, and their 
upward mobility with regards to their socioeconomic status. During this epoch, Negros 
were required to deny their heritage to reap the most exclusive benefits of living in an 
advanced society or live self-assured, which would almost certainly lead to a second- 
class citizenship and, perhaps, dangerous consequences of not succumbing to the white 
supremacy laws and mores of the time. This conundrum produced a people not 
comfortable with who they were, yet also not comfortable with becoming what they were 
not. W. E. B. Dubois identified this as a “peculiar sensation, this double-consciousness, 
this sense of always looking at one’s self through the eyes of others, of measuring one’s 
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soul by the tape of a world that looks on in amused contempt and pity.. .twoness, an 

American, A Negro; two souls, two thoughts, two unreconciled strivings.” 1 

Seventy years later, a branch of psychology was developed that seeks to 

specialize in the psychological study of African American life. Emerging out of the work 

of Dubois, Inez Prosser, Mamie and Kenneth Clark, and many others and the struggle for 

Civil Rights, African American scholars began to explore how to study their own 

behavior through a lens unhindered by racism or cultural bias. Black or African 

Psychology was developed. Black or African Psychology is 

a dynamic manifestation of African-centered principles where these ideas are used 
in the understanding of ordered and disordered behaviors in people of African 
descent. Relying on the principle of harmony within the universe as the natural 
order of human experience, these core elements of an African-centered 
psychology include.. .the spiritness that permeates everything that exists in the 
universe, the notion that everything in the universe is interconnected, the idea that 
the collective is the most salient element of existence, and the idea that self- 
knowledge is the key to mental health. 2 

Black or African Psychology (henceforth referred to as African Psychology) also 
provides a culturally relevant tool for the analysis of the African American family. 

African psychology can be used to examine the interaction of the African American 
family with various societal organizations and entities. Chattel slavery, discrimination, 
and inequality have adversely impacted generations of African Americans and have been 
the subject of intense study and debate. 3 However, the study of how the influence of 
dysfunction in the African American family influences decision making in the African 


1 W. E. B. DuBois, The Souls of Black Folk (Boston, MA: Palgrave Macmillan, 1997), 8. 

2 Thomas A. Parham, “Foundations for an African American Psychology: Extending Roots to an 
Ancient Kemetic Past,” in The Handbook of African American Psychology , ed. Flelen Neville, Brendesha 
Tynes, and Shawn O. Utsey (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2009), 10. 


2015. 


3 Ta-Nehisi Coates, “The Black Family in the Age of Mass Incarceration,” The Atlantic , October 
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American church is a subject of little review. McAdoo and Younge suggest that too often 
a deficit perspective is assumed, and pathological variants are assigned to examine the 
functioning of the African American family without considering its unique history. 4 

The Beginnings of African Psychology 

The first African American to receive a PhD in psychology in the United States was 
Francis C. Sumner from Clark University of Massachusetts in 1920. Known as the 
“Father of Black Psychology,” he conducted his dissertation research on the 
psychoanalysis of Freud and Adler. He became the chair of the Department of 
Psychology at Howard University in Washington, DC, which became the leading 
university for providing training to African Americans at both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 5 

Inez Prosser obtained her doctorate in educational psychology from the University 
of Cincinnati in 1933, writing her dissertation on “The Non-Academic Development of 
Negro Children in Mixed and Segregated Schools.” 6 She was the first African American 
woman to obtain a doctorate in psychology. Her work examined self-esteem and 
personality variables in black children attending either voluntarily segregated schools or 
integrated schools. Interestingly, her work showed that “black children from integrated 
schools experienced more social maladjustment, felt less secure in their social relations 


4 Harriette P. McAdoo and Sinead N. Younge, “Black Families,” in The Handbook of African 
American Psychology , ed. Helen Neville, Brendesha Tynes, and Shawn O. Utsey (Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Sage Publications, 2009), 104. 

5 Faye Z. Belgrave and Kevin W. Allison, African American Psychology: From Africa to America, 
4th ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, Inc., 2018), location 1029, Kindle. 

6 Belgrave and Allison, African American Psychology, location 1149, Kindle. 
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and had less satisfactory relationships with their families.” 7 Her work became a part of 
the court cases regarding desegregation of public schools two decades later. 

Mamie P. and Kenneth B. Clark, a husband and wife team, are best known for 
their classic doll studies of the 1930s and 1940s which showed racial preferences among 
black children. 8 The Clarks’ pioneering work led to “understanding the psychological 
underpinnings of race relations and in addressing social issues such as segregation and 
injustice.” 9 Their work concluded that segregation in schools and society was 
psychologically damaging to children. Their studies were included as “hard fact” by the 
U. S. Supreme Court in the landmark 1954 decision of Brown v. The Board of Education 
of Topeka, which ruled segregation unconstitutional in public schools. 10 The Clarks were 
the first and second African Americans to earn doctorates in psychology from Columbia 
University. 11 

The progression toward African Psychology continued with an article in Ebony 
Magazine in 1970, “Toward a Black Psychology,” written by Joseph White. 12 White 
wrote that “it is very difficult, if not impossible, to understand the life styles of black 
people using traditional theories developed by white psychologists to explain white 

7 Lundy Benjamin Jr., “America's First Black Female Psychologist,” American Psychological 
Association, accessed December 11, 2018, https://www.apa.org/monitor/2008/ll/prosser.aspx. 

8 Belgrave and Allison, African American Psychology , location 1149, Kindle. 

9 “Mamie Phipps Clark, PhD, and Kenneth Clark, PhD: Featured Psychologists,” American 
Psychological Association, accessed December 11, 2018, https://www.apa.org/pi/oema/resources/ethnicity- 
health/psychologists/clark.aspx. 

10 “Kenneth B. and Mamie P. Clark Fund,” American Psychological Foundation, accessed 
December 11, 2018, https://www.apa.org/apf/funding/clark-fund.aspx. 

11 Columbia University, “Kenneth B. Clark and Mamie Phipps Clark,” C250, accessed December 
11, 2018, http://c250.columbia.edu/c250_celebrates/remarkable_columbians/kenneth_mamie_clark.html. 

12 Belgrave and Allison, African American Psychology , location 1188, Kindle. 
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people. Moreover, when these traditional theories are applied to the lives of black folks 
many incorrect, weakness-dominated and inferiority-oriented conclusions come about.” 13 

White’s article brought to mainstream America, if not more particularly to 
African Americans in general, the concept that scientific conclusions about African 
American life required some appropriate adjustments to the scales of measurement. 
White’s article was met with support and resistance. Some suggested that a different 
prism through which to view African American life would be agreeing in principle with 
white psychologists of the past who viewed African Americans as inherently inferior. 
Others argued that the obstacles challenging African Americans were so historically 
relevant, unique, entrenched, and pervasive that a new discipline was needed. White 
powerfully concluded his article by stating, “in order to continue to be creative and 
productive, the black struggle must construct models which will take care of the process 
of internal cleansing, meaningful reflection and as such serve as self-corrective guides.” 14 

In 1968, at the meeting of the American Psychological Association (APA) in San 
Francisco, California, a group of African American psychologists formed the Association 
of Black Psychologists. 15 The group was disgruntled with policies, programs, and 
research they felt did not address their concerns. They were also frustrated with actions of 
the APA they felt were discriminatory to African Americans and they made a list of 
demands to the larger association. They asked the APA to integrate more African 

13 Joseph White, “Toward a Black Psychology,” Ebony Magazine, September 1970, 45- 
52, accessed December 8, 2018, 
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15 “Our History,” The Association of Black Psychologists, accessed December 12, 2018, 
http: //www. abp si. org/about_hi story. html. 
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Americans into its own workforce, work to gain more African Americans in psychology 
graduate schools, eliminate racist content found in APA journals, and establish programs 
so that concerns specific to each minority group could be addressed. 16 When it appeared 
that the requests were ignored, the new organization was founded and has since been in 
existence for fifty years. 

African Psychology can be practiced from several different vantage points. 
Belgrave and Allison suggest two perspectives, with the first offering that “psychological 
concepts and theories are universal, and thus, African Americans can be studied using 
universal laws and principles.. .The second.. .is that African American psychology is the 
psychology of people of African descent and African beliefs and behaviors are central to 
the study of African Americans.” 17 

Daudi Azibo has suggested a different terminology, but similar methodology. 
Azibo prescribes the pro-black perspective and pro-Africentric perspective. 18 The Pro¬ 
black perspective focuses on the experience of Africans in the West without using their 
worldview or culture as a measure, while the pro-Africentric perspective utilizes African 
philosophy and cosmology as a framework for understanding people of African descent. 

There are several important subtypes within each perspective that assist in 
providing the assessment of health in African Psychology. The assimilation model, 
bicultural reform, and cultural congruence are all tools of assessment used to qualify 


16 Belgrave and Allison, African American Psychology , location 1188, Kindle. 

17 Belgrave and Allison, African American Psychology , location 766, Kindle. 

18 Linda James Myers, “Theoretical and Conceptual Approaches to African and African American 
Psychology,” in The Handbook of African American Psychology , ed. Helen Neville, Brendesha Tynes, and 
Shawn O. Utsey (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2009), 39. 
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psychological standing. 19 In the assimilation model, sociocultural influences are assessed 
by measuring “shifting,” a type of compromise inward or outward to address the pressure 
of accommodation or fitting in to American society. 20 In the bicultural reform model, 
racial identity is often considered as a measure of health in individual assessment. The 
scale moves from an individual who totally conforms to the dominant culture to an 
individual who has a clear picture of their own positive self-identity, which includes a 
positive racial identity. 21 The cultural congruence models utilize African self- 
consciousness scales to explore African American identity and healthy views of self. 22 

African Psychology has moved from the early writings and study of pioneers such 
as Dubois, Sumner, Prosser, and Woodson to being taught in many colleges and 
universities across the United States and a viable field of therapy for African Americans. 
According to recent studies, African Americans make up 5.3% of active psychologists 
and 9.1% of graduate students in psychology nationwide. 23 

Family and Church in African Psychology 

The African American church has historically been a center of spiritual retreat, a 
flash point for political involvement, and a center of social outreach. It has been offered 
that the African American church can be a vital component in optimizing the health status 


19 Myers, “Theoretical and Conceptual Approaches,’’ 41-44. 

20 Myers, “Theoretical and Conceptual Approaches,’’ 42. 

21 Myers, “Theoretical and Conceptual Approaches,’’ 42. 
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and outcomes of African Americans. 24 However, scholars view this happening in some 
communities already without much fanfare or uniqueness because “churches provide a 
wide range of prevention and treatment-oriented programs that contribute significantly to 
the psychological and physical well-being of their congregants.” 25 

This activity is typically done to not only enhance the life of the individual 
congregant but also to benefit the community. In one study of 2,196 residents of a low- 
income African American neighborhood, church attendees were associated with a twenty 
to eighty percent greater likelihood of participating in such activities as mammograms, 
blood pressure measurements, and dental visits than non-church attenders. 26 

Perhaps one of the primary reasons for this additional work of the church is 
because certain types of family structure in the African American community have been 
shown to have a greater propensity for negative health outcomes. Secondarily, the 
location of many African American churches is within economically depressed areas of 
the nation which are often underserved with health services. Also, African Americans are 
at increased risk for certain types of diseases, especially cardiovascular and metabolic 
disorders including hypertension (high blood pressure), obesity, myocardial infarction 
(heart attack), and stroke. 27 


24 Joyce Newman Giger et at., “Church and Spirituality in the Lives of the African American 
Community,” Journal of Transcultural Nursing 19, no. 4 (October 2008): 375-83. 

25 Michael Blank et al., “Alternative Mental Health Services: The Role of the Black Church in the 
South,” The American Journal of Public Health 92, no. 10 (October 2002): 1668-72. 

26 Kaytura Felix Aaron, David Levine, and Helen Burstin, “African American Church and Health 
Care Practices,” Journal of General Internal Medicine 18, no. 11 (November 2003): 908-13. 

27 Karim Saab, Jessica Kendrick, and Richard Johnson, “New Insights on the Risk for 
Cardiovascular Disease in African Americans: The Role of Added Sugars,” Journal of the American 
Society of Nephrology 26, no. 2 (2014): 247. 
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One particularly disturbing trend is the health of African American women who 
often serve as the head of household and incidences of breast cancer. A recent study 
found that African American women are forty-three percent more likely to die of breast 
cancer than their white counterparts. 28 A biological rationale for the increased incidence 
of this deadly disease has escaped researchers, however there may be a link to the 
psychological health of the impacted population. McAdoo and Younge have suggested 
stress may be an important factor in the development of this disease, as African American 
women are more likely to be the head of single parent families, poor, work in locations 
with no health insurance, and rely on Medicaid or a health clinic for treatment. 29 
Giger et al. have addressed this issue, writing: 

African Americans generally have poorer outcomes relating to health and health 
status. Of the African Americans living in the United States, some 54.8% live in 
the South, which also has the largest number of the nation’s poor. For many 
African Americans and African American women in particular, the increased 
risks in addition to being a vulnerable population have been the likelihood of 
being a single parent, of being the sole head of household and of living in 
medically underserved areas and in geographically low income regions of the 
United States. In these settings, there is a lower rate of recommendations for 
medical services from family and neighbors alike. Lack of funds to pay for 
services, lack of access to service, lack of trust in service and reliance on other 
forms of alternative therapies all contribute to a lack of recommendations for 
medical services on the part of family, friends, and the church itself. 30 

African American family structure varies widely and can be categorized utilizing various 

schema. Classically, Billingsley has used five general statements to characterize families 

of African descent including that they are extended in form, have close, nonblood family 


28 “New Avon Foundation-Funded Breast Cancer Study Finds Black Women Are Dying at Higher 
Rates than White Women,” Los Angeles Sentinel, October 5, 2016, accessed December 10, 2018, 
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members, they have supportive family patterns, flexible boundaries, and flexible gender 
roles in child rearing. 31 According to the U.S. Census Bureau, twenty-seven percent of 
African Americans are married and 26.7% of African Americans live in homes with a 
female head of household, while nearly fifty-two percent of men and forty-eight percent 
of women have never been married. 32 

Many researchers have resisted the thesis that the nuclear family is inherently a 
better family structure since the Monyihan report in 1965. However, a large literature 
review that examined research from 1973 to 2002 on African American families, among 
others, concluded that two-parent, married households were of greater benefit for African 
American men and children. 33 This work also gave verifiable credit to marriage being a 
critical factor in the wellbeing of all the individuals in a household. The report showed 
that adult African Americans who are married are significantly more likely to reject 
illegal and unethical behavior, attend religious services, and have fewer negative 
interactions with family members. 34 The report also showed that children of African 
American married parents typically experience “better infant health, receive better 
parenting, are less delinquent, have fewer behavioral problems, have higher self-esteem, 


31 Andrew Billingsley, “The Evolution of the Black Family,” Urban League News (May 1976): 6. 
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are more likely to delay sexual activity, and have moderately better educational 
outcomes.” 35 

Research has shown that there is also a relationship between spirituality as 
defined by attendance at African American churches and psychological health as defined 
by adequate means for dealing with stress, and more specifically, resisting depression and 
anxiety. Jang and Johnson were able to show that “religious African Americans tend to 
be less distressed because they have more sense of control and social support than their 
nonreligious or less religious counterparts.” 36 Maton and Wells have shown that religion 
can be an important pathway for healing disease. Over time, this is accomplished by 
altering deeply held maladaptive cognitions by the adoption or deepening of belief 
systems, religious worldviews, and narratives that support healthy self-views (i.e., you 
are loveable, you are valuable, you are a gift, we are all broken and all capable of being 
restored). 37 

African Psychology may be able to address many of the disparate health 
challenges that impact African Americans. Utilizing the African American Church as a 
vehicle for awareness of treatable maladies is the first level of influence. Secondly, 
recognizing the challenges of certain family structures that increase the likelihood of 
discomfort and disease is an opportunity. Thirdly, integrating religious belief systems 
into treatment plans may provide a novel, though no less controversial, prescription for 
many of the ills of the African American community. 

35 Blackman et al., The Consequences of Marriage for African, 54. 
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The Concept of Self in African Psychology 

Ubuntu, or “I am because we are and we are because I am,” is an ethical principal 
of life native to areas of the continent of Africa that seems to parallel the concept of self 
in African Psychology. Perhaps the most well-known proponent of this concept. Nelson 
Mandela, spoke of its meaning. He stated, “a traveler through a country would stop at a 
village and he didn’t ask for food or for water. Once he stops, the people give him food, 
entertain him.. .Ubuntu does not mean people should not enrich themselves. The question 
therefore is: Are you going to do so in order to enable the community around you to 
improve?” 38 Ubuntu offers that the individual and the community are inextricably 
intertwined in a journey that leads to wholeness, health, and harmony for both. Neither 
can experience their fullness without the other. 

The concept of self in African Psychology is intertwined within the collective 
being of people of African descent. African Psychology focuses on enhancing self as a 
means of healing individuals, but also healing communities. Self individually can never 
be separated from the African American personality collective. 

Kabon and Bowen-Reid suggest that there are four main models which offer 
varying theories on the expression of self within African American personality. 39 These 
models are Wade Noble’s Extended-Self Model, Na’im Akbar’s Divine or Spiritual Core 


38 Claire E. Oppenheim, “Nelson Mandela and the Power of Ubuntu,’’ Religions 3 (2012): 369. 
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Model, Robert William’s WEUSI Model, and Kobi Kambon’s African Self- 
Consciousness Model. 

Noble’s model suggested that self-consisted of three referents which are 
developed as a result of the perceptions of others. 40 The “I” perception equals self¬ 
perception, the “Me” perception equals attitudes about self-adopted from the perceptions 
of those surrounding the individual, and the “We” perception equals the component of 
African ontology and represents the feelings and perceptions one has towards one’s 
group. 41 These perceptions are shaped by an awareness of one’s historical past, one’s 
historical future, and one’s physical and collective self. 42 Maladies of the self are a result 
of distortions of the original self as a result of oppression. 

Akbar’s model suggests that the core of the self is the soul as taught from a 
traditional African perspective. 43 The soul is a combination of spirit and intelligence, and 
this energy or “flow” comes directly from the Creator. The human being’s link to the 
Creator is through the flow which inhabits all of African descent. 

Akbar’s model continues in that there are two dimensions to the self. The 
personal self represents the level where personal experiences exist and upon reflection 
lead to an important part of the self-knowledge process. 44 The second dimension of self is 
the tribal self. The tribal self is transpersonal and reaches beyond the personal self to 
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connect with the self of others. The tribal self is the ancestral component of one’s being 
that is shared by everyone who is a part of the particular “tribal” experience. 45 In Akbar’s 
model, an awareness of self enables the personality to move in ways that lead to 
preservation, affirmation, and enhancement. 46 

Robert Williams’ model of self, named “WEUSI,” is a combination of the words 
“We,” “Us,” and “I,” and refers to the African American personality as the Collective 
Black Mind. 47 The core of the mind or self in Williams’ model has three important 
characteristics: blackness, collectiveness, and naturalness. Blackness can be separated 
into its components: genetic blackness, cultural blackness, psychological blackness, and 
spiritual blackness. 48 Genetic blackness is the component that deals with inherited traits 
such as melanin. Cultural blackness is acquired through socialization, typically in 
institutions such as African American churches and schools. Psychological blackness is 
the awareness of one’s self and the expression of one’s individuality within cultural 
bounds. Spiritual blackness is the portion of self that desires unity, harmony, and 
togetherness. These specific areas of blackness provide the Afrotypic features of the self. 

Williams’ model also includes the concept of developmental space for African 
American children. The space is subdivided into the Africentric development space and 
the Anglocentric development space. 49 The Africentric space is defined as black 
socialization of children imbedding values such as unity, self-determination, and 

45 Akbar, Know Thy Self j 28. 

46 Kambon and Bowen-Reid, “Africentric Theories,” 62. 
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cooperative economics through institutions that are native to the child’s lineage such as 
African American churches, schools, and neighborhoods. The Anglocentric development 
space imbeds such values as acceptability, duality, independence, and competition, which 
modify the child’s self and alienate the child from their lineage. 50 

In concert with Williams’ model was his development of tools of assessment for 
African-centered personality. Williams was able to utilize his assessment tool to 
definitively show that cultural bias existed in personality testing and, ultimately, in 
psychology. 51 These tools have also shown great value in pointing out diversity within 
African Psychology. 

Kobi Kambon’s model of the African self consists of three core constructs. 52 
African Self-Extension and African Self-Consciousness are manifestations of the African 
Personality that combine to create a self-affirming and self-fortifying individual. The 
third construct, Cultural Misorientation, explains the occurrence of African American 
personality disorder and is the construct associated with European-American cultural 
oppression. 53 

The self-extension construct of Kambon’s model is that portion of self that is the 
unconscious, genetically based inherent African spirituality that seeks spiritual or cosmic 
unity and wholeness. Kambon suggests that this self reflects those beliefs, attitudes, and 
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behaviors that are natural to African people, regardless of social environment and 
environmental conditions. 54 

The self-consciousness construct has four main components that lead to outward 
expression of an African personality. These foci are the collective African identity, the 
prioritization of African racial-cultural survival, advocacy for and creation of African- 
centered institutions and practices, and a posture of defense against anti-African forces in 
one’s thoughts, attitudes, and behaviors. This portion of self seeks to not only protect 
one’s African self but also perpetuate a proud sense of self. Kambon, like Williams 
before him, has created several assessment tools to quantify self-wholeness and love of 
one’s being. However, unlike his predecessor, Kambon’s tools can be utilized to measure 
poor or suboptimal mental health states including low self-esteem, apathy, low 
motivation, high anxiety, and others. 55 

African Psychology seeks not only to acknowledge the importance of self or heal 
self and alleviate such maladies as low self-esteem and depression, but it seeks to 
empower self. An empowered self-experiences love, respect, dignity, confidence, and 
wholeness from within. Wholeness from within reduces the need for one to seek another 
to affirm one’s worth or acknowledge one’s being. As one finds the essence of self, one 
can more readily acknowledge and engage others with equality and admiration. 


54 Kambon and Bowen-Reid, “Africentric Theories,” 67. 
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Potential Areas of Further Study 

The African American Church has historically been a vehicle for the spiritual and 
emotional health of her congregants and is now emerging as a major facilitator for 
improved physical health outcomes of her members. Just as the church becomes more 
effective in her utility, the African American community continues to experience major 
challenges with mass incarceration, entrenched poverty, and scholastic achievement in 
relation to other ethnicities. 56 The church must continue to address these issues with a 
perspective that acknowledges with positivity differences in community and culture. 

African Psychology has shown that an appreciation for African history enhances 
the perspective of one’s self for African Americans. Initial African American 
psychologists were able to show the impact of negative imagery on children’s decision 
making. Early childhood instruction on ancient Nile Valley civilizations may combat 
some of the negative imports of classical Western education and continue to improve the 
self-image of impressionable children. 

A healthy view of self as assessed through African Psychology reflects a value 
system associated with unity, cooperative work, and responsibility. Instruction in 
cooperative economics from an African perspective may provide opportunities for 
improvement of the socioeconomic status of African American congregants. Finally, the 
African American family unit provides the first formal and informal socialization process 
for future generations. Healthier outcomes have been identified when children grow up in 
homes with a married mother and father. The lens of African Psychology can be utilized 
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to foster instruction around self-responsibility and self-determination as it applies to 
prosperous families in the church. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

The project, “The Identification of Family Dysfunction in Lay Leadership 
Decision Making in an African American Church,” sought to broaden the discussion on 
how self-perceived dysfunction in personal family units or relationships can influence 
decision making in the local church. As Fraser and Danihelova suggest . .the reality is 
that there is a rapid increase in the quantity of broken relationships and failed marriages 
within American society.. .The church, as God’s representative in society, is faced with 
the challenge of engendering intervention and restoration of some sort amongst 
families.” 1 However, intervention and restoration can only come after identification. This 
project seeks to identify this dysfunction. 

The church depends upon lay leadership to implement vision, plan, instruct and 
evaluate Christian education, perform discipleship training, pursue evangelistic outreach 
and serve the needs of the community. These functions require persons that exhibit 
spiritual maturity, practical insight and sound decision-making processes. The 
opportunity for decision makers to self-examine how their experiences influence their 
current decisions can potentially lead to a more effective and well-equipped leadership 
cadre. 


1 Lea Danihelova and Jasmine Fraser, “Family Leadership: Legacies from the Abrahamic Family,” 
Journal of Applied Christian Leadership 6, no. 2 (2012): 56-68. 
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This theoretical premise was bom out of the biblical, historical, theological and 
interdisciplinary studies of this project. The concept of family is a fundamental biblical 
principle that appears in the earliest vestiges of the Judeo-Christian religion and plays an 
important role in the transmission of faith. The biblical character Jephthah is 
characterized as a hero of faith in the New Testament and a leader of Israel in the Old 
Testament. A close examination of Jephthah’s life suggests family dysfunction became 
the vessel for his leadership development, but family dysfunction also influenced this 
celebrated leader of a nation massacring the people of his own native land and sacrificing 
his only child. As the son of a prostitute, Jephthah was rejected by his family to restrict 
him from any inheritance and ultimately, he rejects his people and his daughter for the 
assurance of remaining in power as the leader of the nation. 

Historically, the destruction of the African American family was a direct and 
indirect goal of chattel slavery in this nation. Many of those enslaved individuals sought 
the power of their Christian faith to overcome the evils of racism and empower their 
families into cohesion despite the insidious hatred and separation forced upon them. The 
various consequences of this devious practice created long term negative ramifications on 
the descendants of the enslaved people though debate rages about the impact of these 
ramifications on the postmodern African American family. 

Lucius Henry Holsey was bom from the union of a woman of pure African 
descent who was enslaved and a white slave owner. After the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Holsey would become the youngest bishop ever elected in a prominent 
Methodist denomination and a well-respected religious leader during the Reconstruction 
and Jim Crow eras in America. Holsey’s early experiences as the child of the slave owner 
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shaped his initial evaluation of chattel slavery as a positive sojourn for once enslaved 
peoples. His later experiences with racism, prejudice and the indiscriminate lynching of 
African Americans would cause him to advocate for full separation of the races. Holsey’s 
endearing legacy to the Christian Methodist Episcopal Church is not only as an early 
bishop, local church builder, emissary for the denomination and college founder but as an 
advocate for the liberation of his people physically and intellectually. 

James Hal Cone’s development of Black Liberation Theology informed the 
progeny of enslaved peoples that God’s surpassing love for all of humanity created an 
inexpressible great value for the oppressed which hereto had been systematically 
devalued by racism. The creation of Cone’s theology occurred in the crucible of the Civil 
Rights Movement in America, very little academic theological framework for analyzing 
the Bible through an African American lens and visible remnants of segregation, 
discrimination and prejudice in the fiber of American society. Black Liberation Theology 
asserted because of God’s love for the oppressed and Jesus’ ministry to the oppressed, the 
oppressed could and should love themselves. Thus, the African American family can find 
hope in the God of the oppressed who favors them. 

The practice of African Psychology offers that an empowered self can experience 
love, respect, dignity, confidence and wholeness emanating from within and therefore 
does not need to receive validation from society. This practice is founded upon the 
proposition that the African centered principle of harmony between self and the universe 
leads to self-knowledge which is the primary linchpin of mental health. A healthy view of 
self leads to an appropriate view of one’s family, culture and a more balanced perspective 
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on family in society. This reduces the necessity for the comparison of Eurocentric models 
of family as the normative marker for health in the African American community. 

This project taught lessons that informed Christians of the presence of 
dysfunctional biblical families. While the biblical heroes and heroines of the faith were 
commended for their reliance and trust of God, they also exhibited characteristics that 
fractured families, destroyed lives and negatively impacted generations to come. This 
work also gave a historical perspective that finds hope for families despite oppression and 
various challenges. The lessons were grounded in a theology that allows God to be 
favorably connected with the oppressed and a view of self that gives normalcy to a 
minority culture in a discriminatory society. The projected outcome was that these 
lessons given through Bible studies and sermons to lay leaders in an African American 
church would help them to more effectively practice decision making. 

To examine how lay leaders in the St. Paul Christian Methodist Episcopal Church 
self-identify family dysfunction, a qualitative methodology was designed. This 
methodology consisted of pre and post project surveys, two Bible studies and two 
sermons focusing on the life of Jephthah and other biblical families, journaling during the 
project and exit interviews. 

This methodology was chosen based upon lay leadership attendance patterns for 
corporate worship opportunities, Bible study and consistency in meeting attendance. 
While St. Paul has more than 2,000 active members and 157 persons serving in lay 
leadership, worship attendance varies between 350 and five hundred congregants on the 
second, third and fourth Sundays across two worship experiences. The attendance on the 
first Sunday of the month is typically between 450 and 700 hundred worshippers. Each 
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Sunday the same sermon is preached at the 8:00 am and 11:00 am worship experiences 
with minor variations and some extemporaneous additions at the discretion of the pastor. 
There is no opportunity for questions during the sermonic presentation. All lay leaders 
are encouraged to attend worship a minimum of twice monthly and especially on the first 
Sunday. 

Bible study attendance is typically between seventy-five and 150 persons and is 
held each Tuesday at 1:00 pm and 7:00 pm. The same lesson is taught at both Bible 
studies with occasional minor alterations. A question and answer period is included in 
each Bible Study and dialogue is encouraged. During both sermons and Bible studies 
various media methods are utilized for illustrative purposes to aid to discussion and 
comprehension and include video clips, pictures and storytelling. 

Staff meetings are held on Thursdays each week. The primary purpose of these 
gatherings is to briefly evaluate the previous weeks activities from a function and 
performance perspective and alert all staff about upcoming ministry events. A brief 
interactive devotion is shared by the pastor and a rolling thirty-day calendar is utilized as 
the agenda. Content of worship experiences, Bible studies and various rehearsals and 
meetings are not discussed. In addition to the appointed and elected presidents of each 
ministry, all lay leadership are invited to the weekly staff meetings. Attendance varies 
between twenty-five and forty persons. This project utilized Sunday morning worship, 
Tuesday Bible Study and Thursday staff meeting in addition to independent scheduling 
for exit interviews as the means for measuring opinions. 

On September 24, 2019, the following letter of invitation was emailed or given to 
all lay leaders of St. Paul CME Church seeking volunteers to participate in this project. 
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^atnt Paul 

(Cbrteii-a;3Epi»cjxfxaI CCUjMrctj 
T/ie «ev. Da'Henri R. Thurmond, Sr., Pastor 

September 2-4, 2019 


Dear Leader of the "The Paul", 

Greetings in the name of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. X pray- all is 
well with you, your family and the ministry which you lead. I am thankful 
for your service as a member of our leadership team. 

As you may remember, I am pursuing the Doctor of Ministry designation 
from United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. I have reached a 
milestone in my doctoral research and would greatly appreciate your 
assistance. X am studying The Identification of Family Dysfunction in Lay 
Leadership Decision Flaking in an African American Church. This portion of 
my work requires input from members of the lay leadership team of our 
church family and I am inviting you to participate. 

This is totally voluntary, there is no renumeration for participation and 
participating will not affect your role in the church in any way. You will be 
asked to either take a brief survey that will take no more than 10 minutes or 
journal your thoughts about the B ble Studies and sermons over the next 
three weeks or agree to be interviewed by me at the conclusion of the next 
three weeks. 

If you would like to participate please attend Staff Meeting, this 
Thursday, September 26, 20 19 at 5:30 PM At the conclusion of Staff 
Meeting you will receive more information about your participation. Thank 
you again for all you do! 

Peace and blessings, 

Oa'Henri R Thurmond, Sr. 


R O Box 1914 -160* Bornard Street - S»«rmah Georgia 3140T <912) 233-2S49 — or\j 


Figure 1. Letter of invitation for participation in project 



On September 26, 2019, thirty-nine lay leaders attended Staff Meeting and 
afterwards agreed to participate in this project. The leaders were each given the following 


letter and it was read in its entirety to those gathered. 
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united 

Theological Seminary 


Implied Consent Letter for Surveys 

Oaoter 3. 2019 _ 

Ley lmOw at St Pau _ 

You ore invited to participote in a Study of Sfaeim^clmerrmerOriOqainlJrlmieiro 
I hop© you learn to tel' idftefy irueto ni Uset could oo do^-norj harmr u to deoeren mafctrrp .You were 
selected as a possible participant -n this study be couse you are a la y loader. 


It you decide to participate, please complete the enclosed survey. You* return 

of this survey is implied consent. The survey is designed to im«wei* emioMau»_ 

____. It wi* take about H" menufe _ 

Mo benefits accrue to you for answering the survey, but your responses wit bo 
used to measu re chang e i n opinion - Any discomfort or inconvenience to you 
derives only from the amount of time taken to complete the survey. 

Any information that b obtained In connection with this study and that can be 
identified with you will remain confidential and w>« not be disclosed. 

Your decision whether or not to participate will not prejudice your future 

relationships with Ri Paui CMF Church-- l( y° u decide to 

participate, you are free to discontinue participation at any time without 
prejudice. 

If you have any questions, please ask. If you have additional questions later 
contact Pa Henu Thurmond - 706-833-3/A3 or Dr. Herbct Milter - 33S-24Q- 16 ’jd 

Thank you for your time. 

Sincerely. 


OaVlCfVi R T Dir mood. S> 


Spirit Led Renewing the Cnurcn. 

Figure 2. Implied consent letter for surveys 

Questions were solicited regarding the volunteer’s participation and the volunteers were 


informed that surveys and journals would be available the next week immediately after 


staff meeting. 


On October 3, 2019 immediately after staff meeting, a survey consisting of eleven 


questions was distributed to twenty-five lay leaders (Appendix A). This survey consisted 


of questions regarding spiritual instruction around the subject of family and family 


dysfunction that have already occurred within the church. Further, questions asked for the 
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respondents to characterize their romantic relationships and childhood experiences in 
family. Those surveyed were also asked to describe their relationships with other lay 
leaders. Each respondent was asked to provide the initials of five colleagues they 
considered worthy of trust within the leadership cabinet. Finally, lay leaders were asked 
to characterize their own decision-making process, explain their answers and provide 
what they believe are the most important details of making good decisions as leaders. 

On Sunday, October 6, 2019, five lay leaders who had previously attended staff 
meeting on October 3, 2019 were given journals. These five lay leaders did not 
participate in the survey that was distributed at that staff meeting. They were asked to 
provide a written account of their feelings, beliefs, opinions and judgements regarding 
Bible studies and sermons over the period of the project. These lay leaders were not given 
any additional instructions regarding the format of their journaling. 

On Sunday, October 13, 2019 at the 8:00 am worship, the sermon Overcoming 
Obstacles - Part 1 (Appendix B) was preached. There were approximately 214 persons in 
the sanctuary. The biblical text for the sermon was Judges 11:1-10 from the New 
International Version. Verses one and two were the focus of special emphasis. 

The sermon began with discussion of the preacher’s fondness for television 
sitcoms during his youth. The emphasis was made that many of the television sitcoms the 
preacher enjoyed were spinoffs of a precursor sitcom. Images of Good Times, Maude, 

The Jeffersons, All in the Family, A Different World, The Cosby Show, Black-ish and 
Mixed-ish were shown and descriptions of the television series were given (Appendix C). 
The ultimate point of the introduction was that in the sitcom Mixed-ish, a spinoff, the life 
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of a young girl was complicated by her heritage as the daughter of a Caucasian father and 
an African American mother. 

This analogy was used to draw a relevant, contemporary parallel to the biblical 
character Jephthah. Jephthah’s heritage and the rejection he experienced were included in 
the sermon. The land of Tob was then explored as the destination after his forced exile. 
Tob’s biblical usage was expounded upon and an association was made between 
Jephthah’s dismissal from his family and his development as a leader. 

The final move of the sermon was a reminder of Jephthah’s small or despised 
beginnings. The objective relayed to the congregation is small beginnings are often God’s 
plan for great accomplishments later. The conclusion of the sermon was to relate how 
God used Jesus’ seemingly dysfunctional birth, childhood, family and friend relationships 
to mold him into the perfect Savior for an imperfect people. The same sermon was 
preached during the 11:00 am worship and there were approximately 287 persons 
present. 

On Sunday, October 20, 2019 at the 8:00 am worship, the sermon Overcoming 
Obstacles - Part 2 (Appendix D) was preached. There were approximately 202 persons in 
the sanctuary. The biblical text for the sermon was Judges 11:29-40 from the New 
International Version. Verse thirty was the focus of special emphasis. 

The sermon began with a recounting of the preacher’s viewing of a recent 
documentary with his wife. The subject of the documentary was former professional 
basketball player Dennis Rodman. Rodman’s difficult childhood, troubled adolescence 
and early young adult years were summarized. Photos from Rodman’s early years and 
early career were shown on the video screens at this time during the sermon (Appendix 
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E). The point was emphasized that Rodman is now known for his outlandish behavior 
and self-admitted poor behavior as a husband, father and grandfather. However, 

Rodman’s biggest admission is that he is his biggest enemy. 

The parallel was made between Rodman’s disappointing behavior as a father 
which may be related to his own poor relationship with his own father and Jephthah’s 
disappointing behavior as a father. Jephthah was described, biblically, as a mighty 
warrior, ultimately becomes the leader of a nation; but he is still a rejected son and 
brother. 

After a brief summary of the previous week’s sermon, the homily progresses to 
discuss the vow Jephthah makes to God in exchange for a victory over his enemies. Vows 
are defined and examples of vows are given. The issue of trusting God in the face of 
challenges is reviewed as are Jephthah’s experiences with God’s blessing in the past. It 
was noted that Jephthah had already experienced God’s covering not because of his 
background or accomplishments but simply by divine choice. The congregation was 
encouraged to leave behind any sense of inferiority based upon their past or heritage and 
embrace the reality that they are loved by God and created in the divine image. 

The next move of the sermon was to expose the silence of the community at the 
announcement that Jephthah’s daughter would be sacrificed. The contextual community 
of Jephthah was criticized for not objecting to the loss of life but more importantly not 
speaking against the violence that would occur. The contemporary community was then 
challenged to break the silence and apathy that often accompanies violence in the African 
American community. Mental and physical forms of violence were mentioned including 


domestic violence and gun violence. 
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The final obstacle that was addressed in the sermon was that of the suffering 
daughter who spoke to her father and her situation. Though the Bible does not give 
details of her demise it does offer that a remembrance is held on her behalf. Her life, 
though ended, was memorialized through a tradition that still occurs. Her actions in the 
midst of sacrifice and suffering have not been forgotten. The parallel was made of how 
Jephthah’s daughter suffered, sacrificed and was remembered to how Jesus suffered, 
sacrificed, and was remembered. Additionally, Jesus provided salvation for believers. 

The conclusion of the sermon was Christians can overcome a sense of inferiority, the 
silence of their society and even suffering because of the salvific act of Jesus. Three 
hundred thirteen persons attended worship at 11:00 am. 

On Tuesday, November 12, 2019 at the 1:00 pm Bible study was taught. The 
lesson Overcoming Obstacles - Part 1 was the thematic focus (Appendix F). There were 
approximately thirty-seven persons in attendance and the same lesson was taught at 7:00 
pm. There were forty-six persons present for the later lesson. The foundational text for 
the study was Judges 11:1-10 from the New International Version. 

The major emphases of the lesson were Jephthah’s roles and responsibilities as 
illuminated by the text and his relationship with his father and brothers. There was a 
period of open discussion regarding how the family interactions might be described. 
Further exploration was given to the biblical story of Abram, Sarai, Hagar and Ishmael. 

The similarities between Jephthah’s story and Ishmael’s story were highlighted. 
Special focus was given to Genesis chapter twenty-one and Ishmael’s exile from his 
family. Parallels were drawn between God’s care for Ishmael in a foreign land and God’s 
care for Jephthah in Tob. The Bible study ended with an illustration from the life of 
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Reverend Walter S. Martin, the writer of the hymn God Will Take Care of You, and a 
question and answer period. 

On Tuesday, November 17, 2019 at the 1:00 pm Bible study was taught. The 
lesson Overcoming Obstacles - Part 2 was the thematic focus (Appendix H). There were 
approximately forty-two persons in attendance and the same lesson was taught at 7:00 
pm. There were forty-nine persons present for the later lesson. The foundational text for 
the study was Judges 11:12-12:7 from the New International Version. 

The lesson began with focus on Jephthah’s initial acts as a military commander 
pointing out his excellence in negotiation and comprehension of his native people’s 
history. Jephthah’s skills and intelligence serve to remind the Bible study student that he 
was well prepared to handle the dual challenges of being the leader of a nation governed 
by religious law and the commander of that nation’s military resources. This is important 
for not only does it express Jephthah’s familiarity with God’s activity on behalf of the 
nation but it also points to his willingness to avoid confrontation and war. The lesson then 
moves to God’s direct interaction with Jephthah and instances prior to and after this 
scenario where the Spirit of the Lord rested on God’s representatives. 

The study then moves to Jephthah’s vow. A discussion was initiated regarding 
how persons might characterize his vow considering his comprehension of Israelite 
history, his excellence in previous military movements and recognition of God’s presence 
among his nation. The discussion continued with reference to the nature of biblical vows 
and the biblical perspective on human sacrifice. 

The lesson ended with discussion on the impact of Jephthah’s vow. There was 
also a vigorous dialogue regarding Jephthah’s early life experiences and how they may 
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have influenced his decision making later. The final few moments of the study were spent 
discussing an illustration from Robert Schuller (Appendix H) and relating it to the subject 
matter. 

On Thursday and Friday, November 21 and 22, 2019, four lay leaders who had 
not participated in pre-project surveys or journaling were individually scheduled for exit 
interviews. Each interviewee was asked to describe their general opinion regarding the 
content of the sermons preached and the Bible studies taught. In addition, each was asked 
if they had preconceived notions about what family dysfunction was prior to the 
beginning of the project and if their opinion changed after the project. The interviewees 
were then asked to provide their own definition of family dysfunction and if they could 
provide a specific instance where dysfunction had influenced their decisions. Finally, 
those participating in the exit interviews were asked to provide a summary of how this 
project impacted or influenced them. 

On Thursday, November 21, 2019 immediately following staff meeting at 5:30 
pm, twenty-three lay leaders who had previously participated in the pre-project survey 
completed the post-project survey. There was no change in the questions between the pre¬ 
project and post-project survey (Appendix A). On Sunday, November 24, 2019, journals 
were collected from four of the five persons who were previously given journals on 
Sunday, October 6, 2019. One lay leader informed the researcher that he had lost track of 
time and did not journal any of his feelings, opinions or beliefs during the project. 
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Summary of Learnings 

The hypothesis of this project was that more than sixty percent of the surveyed lay 
leadership of the St. Paul Church would believe their past dysfunctional family 
experiences or situations negatively impacted their decision-making processes. In 
addition, this project began with the premise that forty percent of the leaders in the 
church would recognize situations that negatively impact their service as lay leaders. This 
project also sought to show that seventy-five percent of lay leadership could benefit from 
continual instruction on healthy family systems. 

The results of the project showed varied results in relation to these basic premises. 
Prior to the project seventy-six percent of the surveyed felt additional instruction on 
healthy families and decision making was needed. After the project ninety-six percent of 
the surveyed believed addition teaching and instruction on healthy families and decision 
making was needed. 
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Figure 3. Percentage of lay leaders believing additional instruction on healthy families 
and healthy decision making is needed 
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Prior to the project twenty-eight percent of those surveyed believed that either 
their personal context or personal experience was a major contributing factor to their 
decision making as a lay leader in the church. After the project seventeen percent of 
those surveyed offered that personal context or past experiences influenced their decision 
making as a lay leader. 
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Figure 4. Factors that influence decision making 

Prior to the project thirty-eight percent of the surveyed indicated some level of 
dysfunction with their own childhood, thirty-three percent noted some level of 
dysfunction in the family of their childhood, fifty-seven percent acknowledged some 
lever of dysfunction within their most memorable romantic relationship and forty-eight 
percent indicated some level of dysfunction in their relationship with fellow lay leaders. 
However, post-project those percentages decreased to nineteen, ten, thirty-three and 



twenty-four percent respectively. 
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Figure 5. Perception of dysfunction in relationships 

Those who journaled during the project came to different conclusions about 
family dysfunction, parallels between the life of Jephthah, other biblical characters and 
their own life journey. One journalist identified dysfunction in three distinct generations 
of her family. This lay leader noted a favoritism that her female led family displayed for 
the male children. This favoritism extended as her own children experienced life with her 
mother and grandmother. This dysfunction has led to a painful recognition that the older 
female members of her family have placed unreasonable requirements on the younger 
female members of the family and absolved the male members of the family of much of 
their responsibility and accountability. After the death of the older generations, this has 
led to poor relationships within the family currently. This lay leader has felt a strange 
kinship to Jephthah’s rejection. This lay leader excelled in a male dominated military 
career prior to retirement and offers that perhaps her disappointing childhood experiences 
strengthened and prepared her for success. 
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A second journalist focused Jephthah’s vow as an attempt manipulate God. This 
journalist expressed the danger of trying to impinge on God’s sovereignty and wisdom. 
He felt the responsibility of a lay leader is to follow the instructions of God without 
hesitation and lay leaders have often been disobedient early in life which is a reflection 
later in life. He offered one of the major problems with the contemporary church is 
disobedience to God’s will and an unwillingness to follow the pastor’s vision. 

A third journalist expressed significant dysfunction with her daughter as she 
attempts to help raise her grandchildren. This journalist feels much of this dysfunction 
results from a lack of discipline from her late husband toward her daughter in her early 
years. Her daughter is now raising two sons and has been divorced twice. The journalist 
credits her husband as a primary factor for her daughter’s failed romantic relationships. 
She has very poor communication with her mother though her daughter depends on her 
for support. This journalist sees a connection between Jephthah’s early childhood 
experiences and her daughter’s early life. She chronicled one grandson’s recent 
assignment of after school detention and how the teacher asked her if she should be 
lenient with the child. The journalist response was a firm “no” with the rationale that 
discipline was lacking from her own daughter’s life; and she would not participate in 
such behavior as a grandparent. 

A fourth journalist primarily recounted the points of the sermons. This journalist 
did not mention the Bible studies nor mention his own family or leadership in the church. 
He did note that God cares for the rejected and the unwanted and that is a primary 


responsibility of the church. 
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One subject of the exit interviews reflected on what she tenned “a definitely 
dysfunctional family.” She noted that she was one of nine children born to her mother; 
and at an early age she was sent to be raised by her father and stepmother. She noted her 
father and stepmother were wonderful parents and provided for all of her needs. 

However, her return to see her mother or maternal siblings was always filled with chaos 
and acrimony. She relates that her siblings always felt a level of jealousy and envy 
toward her. In addition, she never had a close relationship with her biological mother who 
is now deceased. A number of her siblings have died; and the relationships have 
improved only slightly with the surviving family members. Her desire was to raise her 
own children without such bitterness. Her perception is that Jephthah validated himself in 
light of a dysfunctional family system; and she has been determined as a leader in the 
church and in her own family to pursue and teach self-validation. 

Another exit interview subject felt most family dysfunction is a result of jealousy 
and hidden prejudices. He is the oldest of eight and left home at an early age to pursue a 
military career. Prior to his departure from home he was the disciplinarian for his 
younger siblings. Once he left his siblings in many ways became unruly and part of this 
behavior was a rejection of him as an older brother. He related that jealousy was one of 
the main features of Jephthah’s story. He also felt that the summary of the story of 
Jephthah is what is on the inside will eventually show itself on the outside and the good 
in a person will always rise to the top. 

One exit interviewee shared that the most important lesson in the story of 
Jephthah is your beginnings, people’s thoughts about you and the obstacles you face are 
inconsequential to God’s plans for you. She offered that every family faces some type of 
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dysfunction; but the key is remembering where your help comes from. She further 
suggested that disconnection is a symptom of dysfunction in families and the church and 
both must diagnose and root out disconnection constantly. She also suggested that 
dysfunction results from spiritual immaturity and blaming others for our personal issues. 
For her being the “black sheep” in the family should not deter you but motivate you. 

A final exit interviewee reflected on family as the center of all relationships. This 
subject summarized Jephthah as a failing family locally and nationally. She offered that 
the many families fail because the community around them either does not care or does 
not know what that family is going through. She reflected that she grew up at a time 
when his neighbors helped raise her and her brother. She defined family dysfunction as 
the normal complicated disagreements that all families experience. However, she 
suggested that dysfunction becomes a bigger problem when families ignore their 
disagreements and each other. She also shared that dysfunction in the church is often a 
result of leaders not caring about other’s opinions, ignoring the problems that everyone 
sees in the congregation or being afraid to address difficult situations. She suggested that 
Jephthah was failed by his parents, the elders in his community and his nation. As a 
result, he made a terrible decision; and no one was willing to speak to his problems early 
in his life or later when he was a leader. She also shared that her sibling has struggled 
with substance abuse. She believes early intervention could have helped to redirect his 


lifetime of poor decisions. 
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Conclusion 

This project explored the concept of family dysfunction with members of the lay 
leadership of St. Paul Christian Methodist Episcopal Church. While the subjective 
perspective of the pastor was that family dysfunction was a major contributing factor to 
the decision-making process of the lay leadership cadre, survey results did not bear out 
this hypothesis. Interestingly, the perception of dysfunction within family dynamics 
decreased after sermons and Bibles studies on the life of Jephthah and its connection to 
contemporary conditions were presented. 

However, this surprising finding was accomplished by a significant increase in the 
percentage of lay leaders who felt additional instruction should be provided on healthy 
families and healthy decision making. This dichotomy perhaps reflects three possibilities. 
First, the researcher did not directly ask the survey question: have you experienced 
dysfunction in your family? The absence of this question may have led respondents to 
equate family dysfunction solely with the experience of Jephthah in the biblical text. In 
addition, while family dysfunction was illustrated in the sermons and the Bible studies, a 
separate didactic presentation on family dysfunction may have been helpful. 

Secondly, the respondents were surveyed regarding negative feelings about their 
childhood, childhood family, romantic relationships and relationships with fellow lay 
leaders. A presentation on healthy paradigms within each one of these categories may 
have given more foundation for self-identification of healthy and unhealthy scenarios. 

Thirdly a presentation on the attachment theory and its relationship to future 
behaviors may have been helpful. Additionally, a presentation on the African Psychology 
concept of self-consciousness with its tools for measuring self-esteem, self-love and 
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apathy may have been helpful when identifying those experiences which have impacted 
those areas. These presentations may have provided further foundation for self-discovery 
as leaders may have been able to connect early childhood experiences with later adult 
decision making. However, these presentations are beyond the expertise of the researcher 
and would require not only instruction but space and planning for therapy, treatment and 
healing beyond discovery. 

Those who were examined using other techniques provided a different outcome to 
those surveyed. Nearly all those who journaled or participated in exit interviews indicated 
the presence of some form of family dysfunction at some time in their lives. This finding 
may have reflected the nature of journaling and exit interviews particularly in terms of a 
narrative format versus questions with numerical values; but it may also have provided 
more opportunity for reflection and self-assessment. 

Three out of four journalists and all four persons who participated in exit 
interviews indicated they had experienced family dysfunction. The level of family 
dysfunction varied; and it is difficult to capture the tone and emotion of a respondent in 
writing. However, each journalist indicated family dysfunction continues to impact them 
in some way. One journalist gave an extended description of a situation currently 
occurring at the time of documentation. One exit interviewee mentioned the grief of a 
recent death of a sibling was compounded by the sibling’s unresolved jealousy for his 
brother. This interviewee defined family dysfunction utilizing the term jealousy. 

Though this researcher did much study on some of the varied influences on 
decision making for the contemporary lay leader, the area is vast and beyond the scope of 
this work. A similar limitation for this study was the inability to create an accurate tool 
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for the measurement of past negative experiences on current thought processes. The 
lessons from chattel slavery, historical figures like Holsey, perspectives such as Black 
Liberation Theology and practical techniques like African Psychology have made 
understanding the decision making of African American lay leaders less daunting but still 
out of reach of this project. Simply put, human beings are complex creatures with many 
variables that influence how we view our current condition. What we do know is that we 
are the sum of our experiences, hopes, dreams, faith, fears, faults, failures and successes. 
We can at times be rational and other times rash, spiritual and at other times hedonistic, 
sacrificial and at other times overtly selfish. However, in Matthew 7:13-14, Jesus 
reminded us that each of us has the opportunity to choose which we route we will take, 
one route leads to destruction and the other route leads to life, ultimately, the decision is 
up to us. 
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Survey #1 
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1) Do you feel more spiritual instruction is needed regarding healthy families 
and healthy decision making for the family? 

Yes No 

2) On a scale of one to ten describe your childhood with ten being a joyful, 
happy, appropriate childhood with natural and expected experiences and one 
being an unhappy childhood with many experiences of sadness, 
disappointment and frustration. 


3) On a scale of one to ten describe the family of your childhood with ten being a 
family full of love, caring relationships and the identified roles of mother, 
father, immediate and extended family filled by individuals you remember or 
are still in contact with and one being the family of your childhood filled with 
many experiences of sadness, disappointment and frustration and you are no 
longer in contact with members of your immediate or extended family. 


4) On a scale of one to ten describe your most memorable romantic relationship 
with ten being a relationship that continues or ended with positive steadfast 
thoughts and good feelings about your romantic partner and one being a 
relationship that ended with feelings of distrust, disappointment, frustration, 
sadness or hurt. 


5) On a scale of one to ten describe your relationship with your biological, 
adopted or the mostly closely related children in your life with ten being a 
relationship characterized by love, healthy communication, mutual respect and 
trust and one being a relationship characterized by unhealthy communication, 
disappointment, distrust, dissatisfaction or hurt. 


6) On a scale of one to ten describe your relationship with most of your fellow 
lay leaders with ten being a relationship characterized by mutual respect, trust, 
hopefulness for the future, shared vision and teamwork and one being a 
relationship devoid of trust, joy, fellowship, communication, mutual 
admiration and full of distrust and disdain. 


7) Excluding personal family members and utilizing initials only, please list 
below five fellow lay leaders you are willing to trust with important, 
confidential infonnation regarding your service and sacrifice in the church. 
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1 ) _ 

2 ) _ 

3) _ 

4) _ 

5) _ 

8) If you were unable to answer the previous question fully (#7), please circle 
one or two tenns that describe your reasons for not trusting more fellow 
leaders in the church. 

A) Past Betrayal 

B) Past Observation and Negative Perception of Leaders in Difficult 
Circumstances 

C) Lack of Confidence in Individual Leaders 

D) Lack of True Character among the Lay Leadership 

E) Personal Leadership Style 

9) How would you describe your decision-making process as a leader in the St. 
Paul Church? You may select up to two. Please circle your answer(s). 

1) Rational and Practical 

2) Contextual and Specific 

3) Vision based and Communal 

4) Experiential and Deliberative 

5) Spiritual and Biblically based 


10) Please explain why you chose the above answer (#9). 


11) What are the two most important characteristics for making good decisions as 
a leader in the St. Paul Church? 

A) _ 

B) _ 
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Overcoming Obstacles Sermon: Part 1 

Judges 11:1-10 NIV 

Judges 11:1-2 are the verses for which we emphasize today. For just a few 
minutes with the aid, assistance, the anointing of the Holy Ghost, the help, leadership and 
guidance of the Holy Ghost, I want to preach and teach today from the subject 
“Overcoming Your Obstacles.” 

Would you look at your neighbor, smile at your neighbor, act like you love 
somebody in the sanctuary and repeat after me. Smile at them and say “Neighbor, or 
neighbor, if you live in this life, every now and then, you’re going to have some 
obstacles!” Now please find another neighbor, smile at them, even if they will not smile 
at you or look at you, smile at them and say “Neighbor, or neighbor, what I do know is 
with God I can overcome any obstacle!” Somebody, give God praise in this place! 

My beloved, one of my favorite past times as a child was watching TV. When I 
was a kid if we could not go outside because it was raining, or we could not go outside 
because of something else, or we could not go outside because our parents would not 
allow us, or we could not go outside because grandmother said so, one of the things I 
loved to do as a child was watch television. 

And when I was a child, there were certain television shows that I and my friends 
really enjoyed. We would talk about them at school when we arrived the next day. Or we 
would talk about them in the neighborhood while we were playing basketball. We would 
talk about them on the playground. We loved these shows. And what I discovered is 
many of these television shows we liked to watch were spin offs. Somebody say, “spin¬ 


offs.” 
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A spinoff, my beloved, is simply a television program, movie film, or media work 
that derives from already existing television show or movie. As a kid, I loved some 
major spinoffs. One of the spinoffs I loved was “Good Times.” Does anybody 
remember “Good Times?” I loved James Evans and Florida Evans and J.J. Evans and 
Michael and Wilona, the next-door neighbor. Did you all love the Evans’ like I did? 

And I really loved Thelma! Thelma, Thelma, Thelma! I was a little boy; but I really 
loved Thelma. But “Good Times,” my beloved, was a spinoff from a show called 
“Maude.” Some of you might remember “Maude.” Does anybody in here remember 
“Maude” starring Bea Arthur? “Good Times” was a spinoff! 

But not only did I love “Good Times” when I was a kid but I loved “The 
Jeffersons.” I loved “the move on up on the east side Jeffersons.” I loved George 
Jefferson. I loved Louise Jefferson. I know some of you all remember what Louise 
Jefferson’s other name was. It was “Weezy.” Act like you have asthma in here and say 
“Weezy,” amen. There was Mr. Bentley, the next-door neighbor and Tom Willis and 
Helen Willis; and there was that wonderful housekeeper whose name was Florence. You 
all remember it don’t you? But did you know the Jeffersons were a spinoff from another 
old show called “All in the Family.” Do you remember Archie Bunker and Edith Bunker 
and Gloria, the daughter and do you remember the son? The son-in-law, that Archie 
called “Meathead.” The Jeffersons were a spinoff from “All in the Family.” 

Then, when I was in college there was another one, I loved. I don’t know if you 
all will remember this one or not, but I liked “A Different World.” I liked Whitley and I 
liked Dwayne Wayne. I liked the girl with the hair all over her head. What was her 
name? Freddy, yes Freddy, I loved Freddy. I loved to watch “A Different World” when 
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I was in college. And you may remember that “A Different World” was a spinoff from 
another show called “The Cosby Show.” I liked “The Cosby Show” and don’t some of 
you in here act like you didn’t like “The Cosby Show” back in the day. I know Cliff is in 
jail now, but back in the day that was Cliff Huxtable and Clair Huxtable and Rudy and 
Denise and the entire family and many people loved that show. 

Lately, my beloved, there’s another show I really enjoy. A show starring 
Anthony Anderson, Tracee Ellis Ross and Laurence Fishburne called “Blackish.” Does 
anybody know “Blackish?” I love to watch what’s happening with this up and coming 
family with their daughter and the twins and Junior, the whole nine yards. I love 
“Blackish” but lately “Blackish” has had a new spinoff. Not “Grownish,” amen. The 
new spinoff is called “Mixed-ish.” 

It is the story of a child who grows up in a world where being bi-racial made her 
life difficult. Please hear me this morning, this is important. On this fictional television 
show that child faces the obstacle of being both black and white. This seems to be a 
liability in her life rather than an asset. That means she is the target of criticism and 
curiosity for those who cannot fit her into a category they accept. They cannot fit her into 
a category regarding her skin color, regarding her hair texture. They cannot fit her into a 
category regarding her heritage. It seems like she has these obstacles wherever she turns; 
and the television show says she is mixed. 

Hear me my beloved, before there was ever a television show called “Mixed-ish” 
or a fictional little girl with kinky hair and an African American mother and a Caucasian 
father, there was a brother in the book of Judges named Jephthah who faced similar 
obstacles. The Bible in Judges chapter eleven says Jephthah was a Gileadite, somebody 
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say, “Gileadite.” He was, according to the Bible, a mighty warrior and his father was 
Gilead. However, the Bible also says his mother was a prostitute. 

In just that first verse, the Bible tries to help us understand this brother named 
Jephthah had family some issues. This brother named Jephthah had some issues with the 
society in which he was born. This brother named Jephthah had some issues with the 
greater community. Here he was a part of a family clan, a Gileadite, but yet he was born 
outside the family because his mother was a prostitute and he was still a mighty warrior! 

What do you do my beloved when your birth is a barrier to your very being? 

What do you do when your background is a burden you have to walk around with? What 
do you do when people do not like you and want you to be around them not because of 
anything you did or did not do but because of something your family did? How do you 
handle it when you are rejected simply because of what you represent? 

The reality is Jephthah was dismissed not because of what he has done or did not 
do; but he is dismissed from the family nation, he is dismissed from the neighborhood, he 
is dismissed from the community because of who he is! What do you do when people do 
not like you because of the way you look or where you were born or treat you right 
because of where you come from? Wait a minute, why am I asking that in an African 
American church on a Sunday morning? There are people in this church that ought to 
understand what it is like for people not to like you because of the way your hair curls or 
the color of your skin or the accent of your tongue or where you were born! What do you 
do when you have obstacles in your life because of who you are? 

However, this text this morning provides hope for those who have issues in their 
family. This text provides hope for those who have problems in their community. This 
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text provides hope for those who are dealing with situations they did not create 
themselves. 

This text reminds us that even when you are dealing with obstacles in your 
family, your dismissal can often lead to your development. Verse three says so Jephthah 
fled from his brothers and settled in a land of Tob where a gang of scoundrels gathered 
around him and followed him. Even though Jephthah was an outcast and became an 
outlaw, he developed into an outstanding leader! 

Initially, it looks like the trajectory and direction of Jephthah’s life in Tob will be 
negative. Jephthah has been pushed out by his brothers, dismissed by his family and told 
he’s got to go by those who share his parental DNA but his dismissal leads him to a land 
called Tob which in Hebrew means “a land that is good.” 1 

Jephthah gets dismissed from his native land and the place where he is 
comfortable; but he ends up in this good land where he develops into an outstanding 
leader. This teaches us that even when you feel like you been left out, even when you 
feel like an outcast, even when you feel like the family that is supposed to love you has 
left you, we are reminded that God has great plans for us. This reminds us that God is 
taking us to a land that is good. The Bible teaches us in Psalm 119:71 “It is good for me 
to be afflicted because when I was afflicted I might leam your decrees.” Someone needs 
to understand today, sometimes God takes you to places that does not look good or God 
takes you through things that do not seem good but in the end God will show you how 
God works all things out for your good! 


1 James Strong, “Strong’s Concordance,” accessed October 9, 2019, 
https://www.blueletterbible.org/lang/Le xicon/Lexicon.cfm?strongs=H2897&t=KJV. 
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Come here Joseph, do you have anything to add to this story? “Well, my brothers 
didn’t love me; and my brothers were jealous of me and my brothers mistreated me. 

They threw me in a pit; and they sold me into slavery. And I landed in prison but I ended 
up in the second highest seat in the palace and I can testify what my brothers meant for 
evil, God worked it out for my good (Gen. 50:20). 

Come here Moses, what about you? “Well, I was on the back side of a desert and 
nobody knew where I was because I had to run away from my friends and my family and 
my way of life. And I was tending sheep that I didn’t even own and I’d been on the run 
for 40 years when one day I saw a bush on fire but it was not consumed and I heard a 
voice say “take your shoes off because where you’re standing is holy ground”. I will 
testify God can turn your wilderness into a holy ground” (Ex. 3:5). 

Come here David, do you have anything to add? “Well they were having a 
meeting at my house and the prophet was there and he was looking for someone to anoint 
to be the next king of Israel. I wanted to be there; but they had me in a sheep pen, 
walking through sheep dung. But you know what, even though I was far away, God saw 
me where I was; and God came and got me” (1 Sam. 16:11). 

Who in here today can say God came and got me! No matter where I am, no 
matter what I have to deal with, no matter who does not love me, no matter who is 
jealous of me, no matter how they try to get rid of me, no matter what they say about me, 
I’m so glad, I’ve got a God who can take my Tob, a God who can take my prison, a God 
who can take my wilderness, a God who can take my dung filled sheep pen and turn it 
into a good land! Somebody will testify, I do not look like what I have been through. 
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God has been good to me! Even though they kick me out of my homeland, God can put 
me in a good land! 

Today, this text also reminds us not to despise small beginnings. Verse four and 
five inform us that “some time later, when the Ammonites were fighting against Israel, 
the elders of Gilead went to get Jephthah from the land of Tob.” 

My beloved, perhaps the key phrase in those two little verses is “the elders of 
Gilead went to get Jephthah...” Please note that Jephthah has been dismissed from his 
native land and ends up as a leader of scoundrels in a land that is mentioned in the sacred 
record only twice. 2 Scholars are not even sure where the ancient land of Tob is located. 
However, though he is in a nowhere place and the leader of a group of nobodies, the text 
suggests that the well-respected authorities or elders of the land make a journey to appeal 
to Jephthah to be there commander. 

Could it be that Jephthah was not known to the leaders of Israel because of who 
his father was? Remember he left his home because of a family dispute. Could it be that 
Jephthah was not known to the leaders of Israel because of where he grew up? 

Remember he was the “son of a prostitute.” Could it be that Jephthah was not known to 
the leaders because of what he accomplished while he lived in Israel? Remember that 
Jephthah’s brothers drove him away when they became adults. Could it be that Jephthah 
was known in Israel simply because of what he accomplished in a nowhere land with a 
group of nobodies? 

Can I suggest to you this morning St. Paul, though you may feel as though you are 
lost in obscurity and stuck in anonymity and mired in previous mischaracterizations when 

2 Strong, “Strong’s Concordance,” accessed October 9, 2019, 
https://www.blueletterbible.org/lang/Le xicon/Lexicon.cfm?strongs=H2897&t=KJV. 
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you make great accomplishments your work will speak for itself! When God allows you 
to rise even though others have rejected you and God allows you to succeed though 
others tried to sabotage your future. And God allows you to lead those other who left you, 
you ought to thank God for your small beginnings! 

Nobody in their right mind would have selected your starting point! Nobody who 
wanted great accolades and honors would have chosen your humble beginnings! Nobody 
who wants to be in the chief seat would have chosen to start like you in the cheap seats! 
Yet the Bible reminds us, “who dares despise the day of small things, since the seven 
eyes of the Lord that range throughout the earth will rejoice when they see the chose 
capstone in the hand of Zerubbabel?” (Zee. 4:10). The Lord can use small beginnings to 
show the world God’s great power! 

Maybe the most dysfunctional beginning was that child born to an unwed teenage 
mother in Bethlehem. How dysfunctional was it that, that same child had to be laid in an 
animal trough because they did not have any room in the local motel? How 
dysfunctional was it that that same child and his parents were chased into Africa away 
from his homeland by a genocidal and maniacal despot who wanted to murder him before 
he ever starting walking and talking? That same child grew up in a ghetto called 
Nazareth, where people said nothing good can ever come out of that place. That same 
child in adulthood would give sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf and mobility to 
the lame and life to the dead. 

That same child, now man, would be doubted by his family, denied by his friends, 
deserted by his community and crucified by his government but on the third day rise with 
all power in his hands. His ultimate sacrifice would save believers from their sins and he 
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has defeated death, hell and the grave. Though he had a small beginning, though he had 
what seemed like a dysfunctional beginning, he would rise to be our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ! Oh, my beloved, remember today, with Jesus as your Savior and God on 
your side, you can overcome any obstacle! 
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Pictures for Sermon Overcome Obstacles Part 1 
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Overcoming Obstacles Sermon: Part 2 


Overcoming Obstacles 2 
Judges 11:29-40 

Verse 30 says “And Jephthah made a vow to the LORD: “If you give the 
Ammonites into my hands, whatever comes out of the door of my house to meet me 
when I return in triumph from the Ammonites will be the LORD’S, and I will sacrifice it 
as a burnt offering.” New International Version 

For just a few minutes with the aid, assistance, the anointing and the help of the 
Holy Ghost, I want to preach and teach from this subject: Overcoming Obstacles Part 2. 
Would you smile at your neighbor, would you look at your neighbor, would you act like 
you love your neighbor. Smile at your neighbor, if you do not have a neighbor look at the 
back of some one’s head, amen. Love on them and say “Neighbor, oh neighbor, 
sometimes I am my biggest obstacle, amen. Find another neighbor, this is the one you 
were trying not to look at, amen. Find another neighbor and say neighbor, oh neighbor, 
the truth is sometimes I need to get out of my own way, so I can overcome some 
obstacles. 

My beloved just last month, my wife and I sat down on a Friday night to watch a 
documentary of one of the greatest basketball players of all times. It was a Friday night 
and we decided to watch this documentary and it was interesting because this player that 
we were watching would win five world titles. The documentary that we were watching 
would feature a young man who became the NBA defensive player of the year not once 


but twice. 
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This player that we were watching, this documentary, would lead the league in 
rebounding and astounding seven consecutive years and just a few years ago he was even 
elected to the basketball hall of fame. It was amazing to watch this man’s career, to watch 
all that he had accomplished, to watch all that he had done. Interestingly though, if you 
go back and look at the statistics, he never even averaged ten points a game for his career. 
Most basketball players are judged by the number of points they score. 

It was a wonderful documentary, it was an amazing documentary, however, what 
was most striking about the documentary is that for all of his athletic exploits as a great 
player, for all of the skills and gifts this man possessed, for all of the accolades and the 
accomplishments that he received or he accomplished in his lifetime and for all of the 
money he made this man, hear me now, this man struggles to do right, he struggles to be 
right and he struggles to live right because in that documentary he said that his biggest 
obstacle was himself. That documentary that my wife and I watched that Friday night 
was about a brother name Dennis Rodman. Dennis Rodman is intriguing because all of us 
have seen some of the highlights and the headlines of Dennis Rodman’s career. But what 
stands out is the fact that if you watch the documentary you will find out that he was 
abandoned by his father at a very young age. Watch the documentary and you will find 
out that he was often bullied as a child. Watch the documentary and you will find out that 
he was kicked out of his mother’s home, that he was arrested and spent a significant 
amount of time in jail. Watch the documentary and what stands out is that Dennis 
Rodman now is known for his outlandish and his outrageous behavior. That’s what he is 
known for. He admits in the documentary that he has been a poor father to his children, 
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and a poor husband to the women he has married. Dennis Rodman has and continues to 
have a dysfunctional family situation. 

My beloved as I thought about that documentary that my wife and I watched, as I 
thought about this sermonic moment, I thought about it, and what I saw was an amazing 
parallel between the basketball player Rodman and this biblical character and judge of 
Israel named Jephthah. When you get time read chapter eleven of Judges in its entirety, 
you will see another person who grows up with a dysfunctional family situation. 

Jephthah who was born the son of Gilead. Gilead was a well-known man. Read 
chapter 11:1 and you’ll see Jephthah is described as a mighty warrior, but yet in the same 
breath that he is known as a mighty warrior, he is known as the son of Gilead. The Bible 
says that he is the son of a prostitute and we do not even know her name. 

When you read the story, you will discover that Jephthah is disowned by his 
family. Not because of something he has done or something he has caused but he is 
disowned and kicked out of his family simply for what he represents. Read the story and 
you will find out that Jephthah faces the obstacles of brothers that do not love him, a 
father that will not speak up for him, and a community (somebody say a community) and 
a community that only beckons him when they need him. 

Read the story Jephthah and find out that even though he faces obstacles he ends 
up in a land called Tob (somebody say Tob). Last Sunday we spent our time talking 
about Tob because Tob ends up being a good land for Jephthah, a good land where even 
though you have been kicked out, even though you have been disowned, even though 
folks do not love you, God can lead you to a good land where God can use your dismissal 
to develop you. God can use your small beginnings to pour into you. God can use a 
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dysfunctional family situation and a deserted place in this life to prepare you for your 
destiny. 

But yet perhaps my beloved the most disturbing part of Jephthah’s life, read it 
when you go home, is not his dismissal, read it when you go home, it is not his 
disinheritance, read it when you go home, it is not the fact that other’s deserted him, it is 
not his dysfunctional family situation but what is amazing about Jephthah is he becomes 
his own biggest obstacle. 

Pick up the story where we do this morning and now Jephthah is the commander 
of Israel’s army. Jephthah is now the leader of a nation and the Bible says in verse 
number twenty-nine that the Spirit of the Lord came on Jephthah. Read the Bible and 
you will understand that Jephthah is now preparing to go to war with the Ammonites and 
Jephthah is now preparing to lead God’s people into victory. 

Jephthah is now preparing to do what God has created him to do but the Bible 
says that despite all that he is preparing to do. Jephthah, although God’s Spirit is upon 
him, he decides to make a vow. Jephthah says, “Lord if you do this, then I will do that.” 
Hear me my beloved, a vow is a solemn promise to God. We make vows when we get 
married. We make vows of friendship, we make vows that bind us together before God, 
but Jephthah makes a vow not as a binding of what I will do regardless because when we 
get married, we say for better, “y’all ain’t feeling me in here,” or for worse. In marriage 
we say for richer or for poorer. When we are friends, we say, “I’ll be your friend through 
ups and downs.” 

Jephthah does not make a vow like that. Jephthah makes a vow and says God if 
you do this then I’ll do that. Isn’t that interesting? Has Jephthah forgotten what God has 
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already done for him? Has Jephthah forgotten where God has already brought him from? 
Has Jephthah lost track of what God has already accomplished in his life? Or could it be 
my beloved that Jephthah’s biggest obstacle is Jephthah’s sense of inferiority. Maybe 
Jephthah thinks, God I have to bargain with you so that you will bless me. Maybe 
Jephthah thinks, God I have to negotiate with you so that you will give me what I need. 
Maybe Jephthah thinks, God I have to make some type of agreement with you so that you 
will elevate me to where you want me to be. 

Can I suggest to you my beloved, that one of the problems with many of us is that 
too many of us do not trust God at God’s Word? Too many of us do not believe God for 
what God has already said God would do. Too many of us believe because of where we 
were born, because of what job we have, because of what house we live in, because of 
what kind of car we drive, we feel like we have to ask God to do something that God 
wouldn’t already do. 

Can I tell you; God loves you just for who you are! God does not love you 
because of where you went to school. God does not love you because of which 
neighborhood you grew up in. God does not love you because of what kind of car you 
drive, what kind of house you live in, how much money you have in the bank. God loves 
you because God made you in God’s own image. You were created in God’s image and 
God loves you and God wants you to just be you. You do not have to bargain with God. 
You do not have to make deals with God. What you learn how to do is just trust God. 
Trust God at his word. Trust that God loves you so much that God has plans for you. 
“Y’all ain’t feeling me today!” 
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Trust God that God loves you so much that God wants to see you be the head and 
not the tail. Trust God that God loves you so much that God can bless you in the fields 
and God can bless you when you are in the city. Trust God so much that God can bless 
you when you are on top of the mountain, but God can bless you when you say, “Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death.” Trust God enough to know no 
matter where you are in this life you do not have to bargain with God, you have got to 
learn to do is cry Father I stretch my hands to thee. Trust God enough not to look at 
anybody else as better than you. Matter of fact you ought to hold up your imaginary 
mirror right now, hold up that imaginary mirror right now. Look in that imaginary mirror 
and say, “Mm.. .Mm.. .Mm. I sure do look good.” “ Y’all ain’t feeling me in here.” 

“Mm...Mm...Mm.... I’m the best me God has ever made. Mm...Mm...Mm...Ain’t 
nobody a better me than me.” So what I need to do is thank God for making me the best 
me that I can... “Is there anybody in here who can give God praise for what God has 
already done in your life?” Don’t you ever think anybody is better than you. Don’t you 
ever think that anybody has got a greater connection with God than you. Jephthah made a 
vow. A dangerous vow that ended up causing his family pain. 

But secondly, we must make sure in this text we understand that there is another 
obstacle, the silence of the society. Look at the text, the text says my beloved that 
Jephthah makes this vow in verse number thirty and then the Bible says in verse number 
thirty-four, “When Jephthah returned home (somebody say he returned home) When he 
returned to his home in Mizpah, who should come out to meet him but his daughter, 
dancing to the sound of timbrels, she was dancing.” 
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She was his only child, he did not have a son, he did not have other daughters and 
when he saw her he tore his clothes and cried, “oh no my daughter you have brought me 
down.” “I am devastated. I have made a vow to the Lord that I cannot break.” She replies 
my father, she talks to Jephthah, they have a conversation. However, my question is 
where are the people? They should have said something. 

How is it my beloved that Jephthah could make a vow to take his daughters life 
and nobody say anything. What kind of society would allow a young innocent girl’s life 
to be taken and nobody say anything? What kind of society would allow violence to take 
place in a family and nobody say anything? What kind of community would allow people 
to be hurt and damaged and sometimes murdered in their midst and nobody say anything? 
Well perhaps I am not talking about this ancient near eastern culture that was some 3,000 
years ago. Perhaps I am talking about a culture right now in the United States of America 
where black men and black women can lose their lives on a regular basis to domestic 
violence and nobody say anything. Nobody! 

We allow our little girls to grow up and boys to verbally abuse them at the 
beginning of the relationship and we do not teach our girls that is wrong. We allow our 
little boys to say anything starting when they are knee high as my grandmomma would 
say to a grasshopper. Anything can come out of their mouth. You say something to them 
and the mother looks at you like you have lost your mind. How do we allow it? How do 
we allow verbal abuse, that often leads to mental abuse? That often leads to physical and 
domestic abuse in our own communities and we do not say a mumbling word. Dr. King 
said it this way, “There comes a time when silence is betrayal.” 1 

1 Martin Luther King Jr., “Beyond Vietnam,” accessed October 17, 2019, 
https://kinginstitute. Stanford, edu/king-papers/documents/beyond-vietnarm 
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How often my beloved have we been in situations or are in situations now when 
we need to break the silence. We need to say, that is wrong behavior. We need to break 
the silence we need to say, you need some therapy. We need to break the silence. We 
need to say you need some help. We need to break the silence and say I will stand with 
you. I will help you but I will not let you go through this by yourself. I thank God for 
Jesus!!! Cause Jesus was not silent when they brought that woman caught in the midst of 
adultery to his feet. He begins to write in the dirt. He began to write; and they could not 
understand; what he was doing. But he was writing in the dirt and then at just the right 
moment he looked up at them and said you without sin, you cast the first stone. Thank 
God that Jesus was not silent in the temple. When they turned the temple into a Tanger 
Outlet. I thank God that Jesus was not silent. When they talked about his disciples, they 
talked about him. And He said I am going to speak against this evil. I am going to speak 
against this injustice. I am going to speak against what is going on that is wrong in our 
community! 

Who am I talking to today? Who in here needs to learn how to open your mouth 
and speak up? How dare we allow all of these murders in our community and we say 
nothing. Just last week our pastor’s alliance had a meeting, a forum for the candidates to 
talk about gun violence in our community and to talk about poverty in our community, 
how it affects (somebody say our community) and some candidates that morning would 
go to the forum with the business community downtown, to the chamber of commerce 
meeting; but they would not come to the forum about gun violence in our community. I 
guess they were saying yeah, I will go get votes where business is concerned, but I do not 
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need the votes where violence is concerned. If you are going to be silent about violence, I 
am going to make sure that I am silent about you when I go into the voting booth. 
Obstacles, Obstacles of inferiority, obstacles of silence, but finally and I am finished. 

This text is powerful, because this text reminds us that in a sense of inferiority, in the 
midst of the silence of a society, the text reminds us that we still can hear the voice of the 
one who is suffering. Look at the text and I am finished. The text says in verse number 
thirty-six. “My father,” she replied, “you’ve given your word to the Lord.” “My father,” 
she replied, “you’ve given your word to the Lord.” Do to me just as you have promised. 
The Lord has avenged you of your enemies the Ammonites, but grant me this one request 
give me two months to roam the hills, weep with my friends because I will never marry. 
The Bible says in verse number thirty-nine that after two months she returned to her 
father. He did to her as he had vowed for she was a virgin, from this comes the Israelite 
tradition (somebody say tradition) that each year the young women of Israel go out for 
four days to commemorate the daughter of Jephthah the Gileadite. 

We do not even know her name, but we still know her actions. She was not 
willing to be silent in the face of injustice. She was not willing to hold her peace in the 
midst of what was done wrong and now 3000 years later, we still hear her voice ringing. 
Three thousand years later we still see her sacrifice. Three thousand years later we still 
know she suffered, but yet we know God is still in control. Why? Because we know 
somebody else who suffered; and we still know his voice. The Bible says that he was 
wounded for our transgressions. He was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of 
our peace was upon him yet what does the Bible say? The Bible says by what he did, by 


his stripes we all are healed. 
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The Bible reminds us in Romans 4:25 “He was delivered over to death for our 
trespasses. And was raised to life for our justification.” Jesus suffered in this life so that 
we would not experience the same kind of suffering. Jesus went through injustice and 
pain so that we could overcome every obstacle that stands in our way. That is why, my 
beloved, some of you all, I see some of you all with crosses around your neck what a 
wonderful testimony that is about Jesus. That Jesus could take something that was meant 
for pain, Jesus could take something that was meant for punishment, could take 
something that was meant for your suffering and Jesus could turn it into something that 
means life. Jesus could turn it into something that means peace. Jesus could turn a sign 
and a symbol for death into a sign and a symbol of joy. What a good God we serve. God 
reminds us, God reminds us on this day that there is absolutely no obstacle with God on 
our side you cannot overcome. I do not know what you are dealing with today. I do not 
know what you are going through today. I do not know what you are standing against 
today, but I do know the God we serve is able to give you exactly what you need. Today, 
you can overcome a sense of inferiority and you can even overcome the silence of your 
community because there is One named Jesus who suffered for you but more importantly 
one named Jesus who can save your soul and supply your needs! 
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St. Paul CME Church Bible Study 



November 12, 2019 
Overcoming Obstacles - Part 1 
Judges 11:1-12:7 NIV 

1) Describe the life roles Jephthah played in this text ? 

Jephthah is described in this passage as a mighty warrior, son, brother, leader, 
commander of the armies, national leader of Israel, negotiator and father. 

2) Do you notice anything unique about Jephthah’s father in this text ? 

Jephthah’s father is named Gilead and the land where most of this text takes place is 
named Gilead. This most likely indicates that Jephthah’s father was a direct descendant 
of Joseph, the son of Jacob, the son of Isaac, the son of Abraham. Jephthah’s father had 
sons by both his wife and by a prostitute. 

3) What adjectives would you use to describe Jephthah’s relationship with his 
brothers ? 

Jealousy, envy, rejection, outcast, denial (Genesis 37:12, Luke 15:25-31 

4) What did Jephthah’s brothers seek to do to him and why ? 

They sought to banish him from their community. Jephthah’s maternal heritage 
represented an influence that was foreign to the accepted cultural norms, 
Excommunicating Jephthah from the community perhaps led to more influence for the 
brothers and less shame on the family. In contemporary terms, out of sight out of mind. 
(Genesis 16 and Genesis 21:8-21) 

5) What happened to Jephthah after he fled from his brothers ? Do you see any 
similarities between Jephthah and Ishmael after he was banished? 

He ended up in the land of Tob, where he became a leader. God can use our banishment 
as a blessing! God provided for and protected Ishmael and prospered his family. 
(Genesis 21:8-21) 
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Bible Study Addendum - Overcoming Obstacles: Part 1 



It was 1904 a preacher, his wife and son were spending several weeks away from 
home as the special guests at a Bible school in New York. The preacher was a well- 
known evangelist and he was invited to preach at a church one Sunday that was a great 
distance from the Bible school. 

Sunday morning arrived and as he was preparing to leave for his preaching 
engagement, the preacher’s wife suddenly became ill. She was so sick that morning that 
it was impossible for her to travel with her husband to the church. Though the preacher 
wanted to preach that day, he considered canceling his engagement because the journey 
would require him to be gone from his wife for a considerable amount of time. 

While the father and husband was considering what he should do his son appeared. 

He looked at his dad and said, “Father, don’t you think if God wants you to preach today, 
He will take care of Mother while you are away.” 

The Reverend Walter S. Martin decided to go preach that day. While he was away his 
wife’s health improved dramatically. As Mrs. Civilla D. Martin thought about her son’s 
statement of faith she composed these words. 

"Be not dismayed whate ’er betide, 

God will take care of you; 
beneath his wings of love abide, 

God will take care of you. 

God will take care of you, 
through every day, o ’er cdl the way; 
he will take care of you, 

God will take care of you. 

When Rev. Martin returned that evening, his wife gave him the words she had written. 
He then wrote the music to one of the most beloved hymns of Christianity in this nation. 
All of this happened because a reminded his father God will take care of you. 2 ' 


1 Christian Methodist Episcopal Church, The Hymnal of the Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church (Memphis, TN: The CME Publishing House, 2008), 220. 

2 C. Michael Hawn, “History of Hymns: “God Will Take Care of You,” accessed November 18, 
2019, https://www.umcdiscipleship.org/resources/history-of-hymns-god-will-take-care-of-you. 
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Bible Study - Overcoming Obstacles: Part 2 


St. Paul CME Church Bible Study 



November 19, 2019 
Overcoming Obstacles - Part 2 
Judges 11:1-12:7 NIV 


1) What was Jephthah’s first act as commander of the Israelite army? 

Jephthah tried to reason and negotiate with the Ammonites so they would not go to war. 
(Judges 11:14-27) 

2) What were Jephthah’s three main negotiating points with the Ammonites ? 

Jephthah first argued that when the Israelites were leaving Egypt they asked permission 
to cross the land but were refused. (11:17 and 19) Then he argued that the land was not 
taken from the Ammonites but Sihon. king of the Amorites. (11:20-22) Finally he argued 
that this land had been in the hands of Israel for 300 years, why are you trying to retake it 
now. (11:26) 

3) What happens to Jephthah after his messages are disregarded ? 

The Spirit of the Lord comes upon him (Judges 11:29, Num.s 11:25, Judges 3:10, 6:34, 
Acts 1:8) 

4) What is Jephthah’s response to the coming of the Spirit upon him ? 

He makes a rash or impulsive vow! (Judges 11:30) What was the purpose of a vow if 
Jephthah had ultimate faith and reliance in God? He has proven that he knew Israelite 
history and therefore must be aware of the power of the Spirit, in addition he understands 
that a vow cannot by withdrawn and that human sacrifice is an affront to God 
(Deuteronomy 23:21-23, Leviticus 18:21) 

5) What are the short and long term results o f Jephthah’s rash vow ? 

Jephthah’s daughter was sacrificed. She was his only child. He would have no progeny 
and he would be forever linked with rash decision making. 

6) How do you think Jephthah’s experiences in hfe impacted his decision making as 
a leader? 
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Robert Schuller shares . .one winter my dad needed firewood, and he found a dead tree 
and sawed it down. In the spring, to his dismay, new shoots sprouted around the trunk.” 
My father said, I thought sure it was dead. The leaves had all dropped in the wintertime. 

It was so cold that twigs snapped as if there were no life left in the old tree. But now I see 
that there was still life in the root." 

“He looked at me and said, Bob, don't forget this important lesson. Never cut a tree down 
in the wintertime. Never make a negative decision in the low time. Never make your 
most important decisions when you are in your worst mood. Wait. Be patient. The storm 
will pass and the spring will come." 1 


1 Robert Schuller, Tough Times Never Last Tough People Do (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 


1983). 
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